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Foulsham & Banfield. 


OUR LATEST JULIET 


Miss Neilson-Terry, the talented daughter of those old favourites, Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry, as Juliet in “Romeo 
and Juliet’’ at the New Theatre 
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THES TARE Br. 


Rita Mariin 


MISS VIOLET LINDSAY STEWART 


Youngest daughter of the late Mr. W. 

Lindsay Stewart, of Stanmore, Lanarkshire, 

who is marrying on the 16th inst. Staff- 
Surgeon Kenelm Digby Bell, R.N. 


The Court. 
| YHERE are always guests at Bal- 
moral when the Court is in resi- 
dence on Deeside, but their en- 
tertainment is on a much less 
imposing scale than either at Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor, where full state is 
almost continually maintained. The 
guests, too, are as a rule confined solely 
to their Majesties’ personal friends, their 
relations, and the necessary minister in 
attendance, and the daily round is very 
much as in other great country houses, 
viz., lots of open air by day and lots of 
bed by night. 
t tt ® 
Guests at Balmoral. 
A mouest the first to be invited to stay 
at Balmoral when the Court is in 
residence is always Lord Rosebery, whose 
charm as a guest is only equalled by his 
own naive appreciation of his merits in 
that direction ; and Lord and Lady Crewe, 
his son-in-law and daughter, are also in- 
variably honoured with Balmoral Castle 
commands. Those two gay bachelors 
—Count Mensdorff, the Austrian ambas- 
sador, and the Marquis de Soveral, ex- 
Portuguese ambassador —also. go to 
Balmoral in the new reign just as they 
did in the old, and other annual visitors 
are Sir Colin Keppel, the Marquise 
d’Hautpoul, and Lord Kitchener, who 
leaves lor Egypt on Friday, such close 
friends of their Majesties as Lord and 
Lady Knollys, Lord and Lady Farquhar, 
and Sir Dighton Probyn being generally 
lent houses on the royal estate. 
tt c 
Royal Visits. 
Before the expedition to India-—on the 
subject of which, by the way, I hear 
of considerable head-shaking overseas— 
the King is expected to pay at least three 
more shooting visits, the first to the Duke 
of Richmond at Gordon Castle and the 
two last to Lord Iveagh at Elvedon Hall 
and to Lord Leicester at Holkham. At 
Gordon Castle, the wedding of whose 


young chdielaine is to be an October town 
event, it is the Spey fishing that will most 
probably attract the King, but at Elvedon 
and Holkham there is some of the very 
finest shooting in all England, the 
pheasants at Holkham being, I suppose, 
unequalled anywhere. 


i & 
Holkham and Elvedon. 


t was, I believe, the late Lord Leicester, 
one of the most famous of octogena- 
tian sportsmen, who used to give his 
guests no other than bread and cheese 
and bitter for luncheon fare during the 
Holkham shoots. Under the new earl a 
considerably less Spartan végime is the 
rule though it is still a simpler one than 
that at Elvedon, which has been called 
““one vast game preserve,’ and where 
everything under the great beer lord is on 
a scale of sumptuousness, splendid enough, 
one imagines, to satisfy even the uxorious 
soul of its creator, Duleep Singh, could 
he but revisit the phases of the moon and 
have a look at the toy that ruined him. 
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Marriage Rumours. 
‘[’alking of octogenarians, the rumour 
thickens with regard to the contem- 
plated marriage ol yet another aged peer 
with a society widow. Also since the 
announcement of his retirement from the 
gth Lancers there has of course been a 
very healthy revival of the rumours 
whereby the polo-piaying, roller-skating 
heir to the Cholmondeley marquisate is 
to wed with a lovely lady of the foot- 
lights. Everyone concerned of course 
denies everything flatly, but we, as the 
Premier would say, must wait and see. 


A DONCASTER HOSTESS 


Countess Fitzwilliam, who 


Wentworth Woodhouse 
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is entertaining a 
large house party for the .Doncaster Races at 
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Val U1 strange 


MRS. J. A. CLEGG 


Née Miss Katharine K. Dugdale, daughter 

of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dugdale of Meeson 

Hall, Wellington, Salop, who was married 
yesterday to Mr. J. A. Clegg 


September London. 

eantime dear dirty London—the 

western end thereof at any rate— 

still drowsily dozes in the sweet Septem- 
ber sunshine, waking up only o’ nights to 
sample one or other of the new plays that 
descend upon us positively as avalanches. 
There are first nights every single night 
this week I believe; last week there 
were four or five, and from now until the 
end of the month is a constant succes- 
sion of new dramatic productions all put 
forth at this dead season, I can only 
suppose, in order that suburbia may 
determine their quantity before society 
returns to sample their quality. 
Lady Glenconner. 

ne of the most charming and accom- 

plished of Liberal hostesses during 

the coming season will be Lady Glen- 
conner, who is a sister-in-law of Mrs. 
Asquith. Lady Glenconner, who acted 
as official hostess during the King and 
Queen’s recent visit to Scotland, is a 


. daughter of the Hon. Percy Wyndham 


and the sister of Mr. George Wyndham 
and Lady Elcho. Although she is widely 
popular in society she shares with her. 
husband a dislike of the rush and 
scramble of London life, and spends her 
happiest days at their beautiful Scottish 
home, indulging in her favourite pursuits 
of gardening and fishing. She writes 
charmingly and is a keen lover and con- 
noisseur of art. After the death of her 
father-in-law, Sir Charles Tennant, a 
public picture gallery was included in the 
reconstruction of Lord and Lady Glen- 
conner’s London house, and init was hung 
the superb collection of paintings which 
was bequeathed to them by Sir Charles, 
who was a great collector. Twice a week 
the public may view these collections, 
which include ten fine examples of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, four Romneys, and two 
Hoppners, while Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
Morland, and practically all the great 
English painters are represented. 
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Town Out. 


AT LAST! 


THE CHANNEL RECONQUERED 


BURGESS WALKING ASHORE TO FRANCE AFTER HIS MAGNIFICENT SWIM ACROSS THE CHANNEL 


This is perhaps the most extraordinary athletic feat of this century, for as will be seen by studying Burgess’s chart with that 
of Captain Webb’s he traversed a much greater distance than his predecessor and was in the water a considerably longer time 


At His Majesty’s. 
[ots of the great world which flew to 
town for the amusing  Bailey- 
Westenra wedding last week killed 
another bird with the same railway ticket 
—or petrol supply—and stayed the night, 
turning up at His Majesty’s for the 
premiere of an early—dreadfully early— 
Macbeth. I saw Mrs. George Westin 
the stalls with her son and daughter-in- 
law, Mr. John and Lady Gwendoline 
Churchill, those confirmed first-nighters ; 
the Russian ambassador and _ his countess 
were also present, as were Lady Brooke, 
Sir Carl and Lady Meyer, 
and of course Lady 
Tree swathed as usual in 
wonderful draperies. 
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“* Macbeth.” 
s to the play, well, 
really the staging 
and the scenery and the 
frocks and everything were 
all so beautiful, such a 
dream of beauty, that really 
one forgot all about the 
play and never remembered 
for a_ single instant that 
Shakspere at any rate 
would have liked you to 
feel frightened. Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh is always beauti- 
ful to look upon—she is 
one of the women who 
knows how to wear her 
clothes —-and she looked 
positively regal as Lady 
Macbeth and did _ every- 
thing—as ‘‘The Times” 
quite swooningly remarks 
— “always beautifully,” 
beyond all cavil, beauti- 
fully. Even Sirerbert 
looked well—if not beauti- 
ful at any rate extremely 
picturesque—and I under- 
stand that for this occasion 
only the prompter had a 
quite a beautiful night off. 


A Peer and his Rents, 
“Lhe highly-appreciated action of the 
young Marquis of Anglesey in having, 
owing to the drought and other adverse 
circumstances, reduced his tenants’ rents 
1o per cent. calls attention to the fact 
that it is only a little over a year since 
this important young man came into full 
possession of his vast properties. He is, 
of course, the principal landowner of 
Burton-on-Trent, which town alone with- 
out any outlay yields him a rent roll of 
over-£70,000 per annum. Lord Anglesey 
owns a fine house in St. James’s Square, 


AT THE 


BATH HORSE SHOW 


The Hon. Mrs. Bailey driving her pony, Dixie, in Class 24. 
is a sister-in-law of Lord Glanusk, who is a large landowner in the west 


country 
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now let to Mrs. Astor, and two princely 
seats,one Plas Newydd, overlooking the 
Menai Straits, and the other Beaudesert, 
one of the show places of the country, and 
once the property of the bishops of Lich- 
field in the good old days when the 
Church took the pickings and the barons 
all that was left over of English land. 
cd & a 
Lord Chilston. 
mong the new members of the much- 
abused House of Lords there is none 
more popular than Lord Chilston, who 
until the coronation was plain Mr. Akers- 
Douglas. Although it can 
hardly be said that he be- 
longs to the most go-ahead 
school of Unionism he is 
generally recognised as one 
of the strong men of the 
Unionist party, and the 
place he holds in their 
esteem was clearly shown 
by his appointment to the 
chairmanship of the com- 
mittee which recently con- 
sidered the reorganisation 
of the Opposition party. 
From the time he first 
entered the House of Com- 
mons until his elevation to 
the peerage he represented 
East Kent with increasing 
majorities. After he had 
been an M.P. for five years 
he became chief Conserva- 
tive whip, and he made his 
name during his seven- 
years’ tenure of that office. 
He then passed to the Office 
of Works, where as First 
Commissioner. he distin- 
guished himself still further, 
tillin rg02 he was appointed 
Home Secretary. Probably 
no M.P. hasa greater record 
for close attendance in the 
House. It is his boast that 
he has voted in 1,698 divi- 
sions ina single Parliament 
without missing a division. 


Mrs. Bailey 
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EDITORIAL AND “GENERAL (OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Tatler,” London. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. 
AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Strathspey. W. H. Legge, Manager. 
BIRMINGHAM—The Imperial Hotel. First class. Over 100 rooms. Garage. 
BOSCOMBE.—Salisbury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Very moderate terms. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel, East Cliff. Hotel de Luxe of the South. 
Hotel Mont Dore. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 
Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 
Hotel Metropole. Manager, W. E. Odlum. 
Weston Hall Hotel. 100 rooms. 3 acres private grounds on sea front. 
BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 
BRIGHTON.—Castle Hotel. (Close to sea.) Refurnished. New Proprietor. 
Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week. 
Royal Albion. Brighton's Newest Hotel. Tel., 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 
Royal Hotel. First-class. All modern improvements. Close to G.W. Station. 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. 
Gloster Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
CROMER.—Grand Hotel. First-class, best position, facing sea and church parade. 
Red Lion. First-class Family Commercial Hotel. Reilly Mead. 
The Overstrand Hotel. (2 miles.) In heart of Poppyland. Garage. 
CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
DEAL.—Royal Hotel. First class Family. Proprietress, Mrs. F. Meinhardt 
South-Eastern. Largest leading Hotel facing Sea, nearest Golf Links. 
EASTBOURNE.—The Chatsworth Private Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
Royal Marine Hotel. Boarding Establishment. Facing sea. 
Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea. 
HYTHE.—Hotel Imperial. Own golf links. Regtl. band Sunday in grounds. 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Station Hotel: H.'H. Ward, manager. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal Summer Resort. 
Beautiful and historic country. Recently the Headquarters of the Prince Henry Motor 
Tour. Telephone, 741 Leamington. Telegrams ‘‘Regent.”’ 
LEEDS.—Hotel de Ville. 60 bedrooms. Restaurant. Popular prices throughout. 
LOWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. Facing Pier and Yacht Basin. 3 min. from railway station. 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 
MARGATE.—Queen's and High Cliffe. Leading family hotel. 130 sunny rooms. 
Cliftonville Hydro. Turkish Baths. Garage. Week-end tickets. 


Patronised by Royalty. 


Garage. 


White Hart Hotel. Moderate charges. Excellent cuisine. R. Jessop. 
OXFORD.—Mitre Hotel. First-class. Family. Billiards. Garage. 
King's Arms Hotel. Family and residential. Tel. 369. 
Clarendon Hotel. First-class family. Central. Moderate tariff. Garage. 
PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PENZANCE.—Queen’'s Hotel. The largest and principal family hotel. 
PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way.’ Arthur Foster, manager. 
PETERBOROUGH.—Granp Horev.—First class, near Cathedral. 
RAMSGATE.—The Hotel St. Cloud. Facing sea. Elevator. R, Stacey, proprietor. 
SANDOWN, I.W.—Royal Pier Hotel. Lounge. Billiards. Moderate tariff. 

SEA VIEW, I.W.—Sea View Hotel. Splendid position for Naval Reviews. Moderate terms, 
SHERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel. On cliffs facing sea. Adjoining golf links. Garage. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor garage, inspection pit, and petrol stores. 

South Western Hotel. Garage, two pits. Manager, F. Kuntze. 
STONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel. Facing sea. Links. Proprietor, W. B. Cormack. 
TAUNTON.—Castle Hotel. The County House. Garage and every convenience. 

London Hotel. First-class. Headquarters Royal Automobile Club. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—London Hotel. The Commercial House. Proprietor, G. A. Bilton, 

Royal Hotel. Sea front. Unrivalled view. 
TORQUAY.—Belgrave Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 4 acres, 

Imperial Hotel. First-class. 

Queen's Hotel. Central position on sea front. 

Grand Hotel. Nearest station, facing sea, best position. 

Victoria and Albert Hotel. First-class. Due south. Garden. 
TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First-class family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199, 
VENTNOR.—Bonchurch Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 2 acres, 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—St. Mildreds. Best hotel. Special week-end terms for golfers, 

Westcliff Hotel. Premier position. Facing sea. Garage. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week-end Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Royal Hotel for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For sunshine & Atlantic breezes. Guide. Stamps 2d. Phillput, Stationer. 
WINCHESTER.—Royal Hotel. Leading family hotel. Large garden and garage. 
WOODHALL SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel. Fully licensed. Open throughout year. 
YARMOUTH, I.W.—Pier Hotel and Castle. First-class. Garden facing sea. 


F. D. Ballard, proprietor. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy: to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ NEW MUSICAL PRODUCTION, “ PEGGY.” 
By GerorGE GrossMiTH, JUN. Music by Lesiie Stuart. 
Box Office open daily 10 to 10. 


Galen THEATRE, 


FE MeIRE. THE GREAT AERIAL SMITHS. 
MARIE DAINTON & CO., NELLA WEBB, the American Comedienne. 
“SYLVIA” BALLET, FRED FARREN, Phyllis Bedells, &c. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8 (Doors 7.45). Manager, ARTHUR ALDIN. 


EAB ON A mie 


O BE LET at a nominal rent for six months, from October 15 to April 15,a COTTAGE 

in the CHILTERN HILLS, 600 feet above the sea; two acres of well cultivated garden, 

sheltered by a beech wood; beautiful views; a substantial library of books; telephone; five 

minutes’ walk from railway station, fast trains to Marylebone in forty-five minutes.—Apply 
Beck & Eruis, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF 


The Wille Chy.. 2xriBimiion 


is the NEWSPAPER SECTION. By general consent the 
most brilliant exhibit in this section is that of 


(hisla sie isia lads, 


In it every process by which a great newspaper is made is 
shown in detail. It is one of the sights of London. ‘The 
Lounge, furnished by the famous house of LIBERTY & Co., 
Regent Street, will also interest you if you are looking out for 
good furniture; every piece, from the cane Jacobean chairs 
to the beautiful tables, is worth examination. 


pais, SPREE 
DOG COMPETITION RULES. 


AWARDS EVERY FORTNIGHT. 


(x) The photograph sent in must be the work and copyright of the sender ; 
the photograph need not have been developed and printed by the 
sender as long as it was posed and taken by him. 

The photograph must bear the name and address of the sender clearly 
written upon the back. 

The photograph cannot be returned unless a stamped eand directed 
envelope is enclosed at the time of sending. 

Subject as well as technique will be taken into consideration in 
adjudicating the prizes, the decision of the Editor being final. 
Only one photograph of one dog to be submitted each fortnight. No 
groups of dogs are eligible. 

All photographs will be adjudicated upon, and three prize-winning 
photographs will be reproduced every fortnight, unless unavoidably 
held over. 

The dog must not have won any prize at a show, as the object of 
these prizes isto give momentary fame to dogs that have hitherto 
shunned publicity. 


The “ Dog Prize Coupon” must be cut from THE SPHERE, 
and pasted on the back of the photograph. 


The American Office of 


THE Arner 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A,, 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


7 ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s, 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. 0d 
Siximonthse-54- 00) = 3s 14s, 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d 
Three months Bee Ba Mah atm 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1°85) 9s. 9d. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 


THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. 4H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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SOCIETY IN SCOTLAND. 
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The Commencement of the Games and Gatherings. 
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A VICEROY IN KILTS THE KING AT BRAEMAR 


The Earl of Aberdeen (on left) and the Marquis of Shaking hands with Mr. Ferguson, who is kneeling 
Huntly, spectators of the Highland games at Aboyne before him 


PRINCESS DOLGOROUKI’S HOUSE PARTY AT BRAEMAR CASTLE 


Princess Alexis Dolgorouki is seen in cane chair. The Marquis of Douro, his Excellency M. Gennadius, the Greek minister, and his 
wife, Lady Mackenzie of Glenmuick, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell Preston, Mrs. Duggan, Admiral and Lady Wilmot Fawkes, Sir Victor 
Mackenzie, Captain and Mrs. Trefusis, Lady Sempill and the Master of Sempill, Louise Lady Vivian and her daughter, the Hon. 
Violet. Vivian, Lady Leith of Fyvie and her daughter, Mrs. Robert Burn, Mr. Coats of Glentana, and Mrs. Seton Go:don are 


amongst those seen in the group 
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An Out-door 
Week. 
oncaster is the 
sporting 
event of the week 
and opens the 
autumn racing 
season. Further 
north on_ the 
delectable west 
coast there is the 
great Argyllshire 
gathering at 
Oban, at this 
season of the year 
one of the love- 
liest spots in the 
British Isles, with 
a regatta, balls, 
house parties, and 
of course enough 
and to spare of 
those Highland 
dissipations 
known, | believe, 
as tossing the 
caber, throwing 
the hammer, and 
putting the stone, 
all performed to 
the unceasing ac- 
companiment of 
the love-sick pipe. 


The Ayr Meeting. 
ext week with 


The Ayr meeting is a popular 
one, for is there not racing 
thereat and do not some of the 
brightest and best—the mem- 
bers of the Caledonian Hunt to 
wit—much enliven matters by 
appearing in their “pink,” worn, 
by the way, somewhat incon- 
gruously, 1t always seems to 
me, with ordinary ‘“‘ morning ” 
trousers ? 


Ayr Hosts, 
“|~he largest party for the Ayr 

Meeting is generally that 
entertained by Lord and Lady 
Loudoun at Loudoun Castle, 
where recently so very fine a 
ball was given in honour of 
the future lord’s coming of age. 
Lord and Lady Bute come from 
Dumlries House and: Lord and 
Lady Ailsa motor over every 
day from their lovely place, 
Culzean Castle, near Maybole ; 
the Duke of Montrose comes 
from Buchanan, and others who 
bring parties are Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Wormald from Kil- 
kerran House, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Coats, who will enter- 
tain Lord and Lady Douro and 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
and Lady Montgomery, and 
Lord Stair. 

tt tt i 
The Northern Meeting. 
[or the northern meeting at 

Inverness Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley Martin, Lady Craven’s 
parents, are as a rule the most 
important hosts, their custom 
being to take the best part of 
one of the biggest Inverness 
hotels for the accommodation 
of their guests, while amongst 


Took place at Newburgh Priory, Yorkshire. 
from the tenantry. Lady Julia Wombwell is seen standing with her husband. Sitting next 
to them come Lady Dartrey and Mrs. Hohler, daughter of Sir George Wombwell; Mr. M. 
Menzies’s grandson is seen standing above Lord Dartrey (with white beard), and next to 


two popular meetings, the Ayr and the 
Inverness, taking place on the same day, Thursday, 
Scotland is still the soul and centre of the social universe. 


THE CELEBRATION OF SIR GEORGE AND LADY WOMBWELL’S 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


him is Lord Dartrey’s daughter, Lady Mary Dawson 


Foulsham & Banfield 


A FAMOUS MOTORIST MARRIED 


Mr. and Mrs. Warwick Wright, who have been only recently 

married. Mr. Warwick Wright is the famous motorist and his 

wife is the daughter of Mr. William Grenfell, J.P., of Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square 
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They were presented with an oil painting 
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other well-known 
people usually to 
be met in or 
around Inverness 
during its great 
week are Lord 
and Lady Sem- 
pill, Lord and 
Lady Kinnoull, 
Lord and Lady 
Rothes, and Lord 
and Lady Tulli- 
bardine. The 
games take place 
in a small field 
behind the cathe- 
dral, and there 
is, of course, 
dancing at night 
in the northern 
meeting - rooms 
where the best 
people—much be- 
kilted and _ be- 
tartan-ribboned of 
course—dance to- 
gether while the 
mere others look 
on and marvel. 
There is an awlul 
tameness some- 
how about these 
meetings, and this 
though I says it 
asshouldn’t. And, 


by the way, do not go into a Scotch town during a games 
week if your bank balance is a weak one. 
are the rule not the exception as arethe Ritzian comforts. 

te it ie 


Ritzian prices 
By 08 
For the Worcester Festival. 
Piincess Henry of Battenberg 

and her son, Prince Leo- 
pold, are to be the guests of 
Lord and Lady Beauchamp at 
Madresfield Court for the Wor- 
cester Musical Festival this 
week, and a very large house 
party has been invited to meet 
them. Artistic matters make, 
of course, strong appeal to the 
now First Commissioner of 
Works, who was once the 
youngest colonial governor on 
record, and Madresfield possesses 
one of if not the finest collec- 
tion of manuscripts and books 
in the kingdom. Lady Beau- 
champ, who is a sister of the 
Duke of Westminster, is one 
of the all-too-few aristocratic 
hostesses on the Liberal side. 
Political entertaining, however, 
is none the less not exactly in 
her line, for she is a_ true 
daughter of her mother, Lady 
Grosvenor. 

% tt tt 
The Member for Kilmarnock. 
It proves uncannily the pass- 

ing of time to find young 
William Gladstone adopted as 
prospective member for Kil- 
marnock, for only recently it 
was said of him, as of Sir 
Robert Walpole, that the letter 
he opened first in the morning 
was from his gamekeeper. Mr. 
Gladstone was at Oxford presi- 
dent of the Union during his 
tenure. It was said of him that 
he “takes ballrooms by storm, 
tea with his breakfast, and life 
much as he finds it,” while he 
‘would have been a Doherty if 
he hadn’t been a Braid.” 
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A. CLEVER YOUNG ACTRESS 


And the Heroine of a Recent Remarkable Adventure. 


MISS FRANCES KAPSTOWNE 


Who is now appearing with great success at the Alhambra in a sketch entitled “‘ Freddie’s Flat.’ It will be remembered that Miss 
Kapstowne disappeared recently to everyone’s mystification, and owing to a complete loss of memory was absent from her home for 
over a week. As an actress anda singer Miss Kapstowne is charming, and her theatrical career should be a brilliant one 
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PICTORIAL POLITICS 


Can 


Who Leads? 


HE agitation against Mr. Balfour as leader of the Con- 
servative party still agitates a small section of the 


Conservative press 

and the scheming 
minds of young Conserya- 
tism. There is no doubt 
that the clear and un- 
mistakable leads given by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
Lord Halsbury, and other 
“ Die-hards”’ are a welcome 
tonic alter years of philo- 
sophic discussion; but we 
cannot help thinking that 
the Conservative party 
without Mr. Balfour would 
be like a performance of 


Hamlet without “the 
melancholy Dane.’ He is 
unmastered as a_ debater 


and a parliamentarian, and 
considering the heavy metal 
on the Government benches 
—and shall we say a cer- 
tain paucity on the Oppo- 
sition side?—it would 


perhaps be as well that “ Arthur” should still continue leading 
our mournful peregrination through the desert with oue or 
two stalwarts as advance guard perhaps. 


M*r. 


looked for. 


pun 


Hrom “ Fokn Bull"y 


THE MOROCCO DIFFICULTY—AND ‘*‘THE WAY OUT” 


ry) 


From“ The Daily Dispatch” 


WOOING THE CHANNEL 


Shadow of Captain Webb: She is still faithful to 


her old love 


A cartoon which was negatived the following day by 


Burgess's success 


The Trades Union Congress. 


if | ‘hose representatives of ‘‘equality and fraternity” at the 
‘Trades Union Congress are giving their countrymen an 


object lesson in methods, uproar 
being of daily occurrence, even 
rising to blows. We think that 
the suggestion made the other 
day ina letter to the press that 
all workmen should be made to 
join a union a sound one. At 
present the unions collect readily 
the dissatisfied, the loafing, and 
the intriguing sections of the 
working community, and these, 
owing to their combination, make 
the tail that wags the dog—in 
other words the vast army of 
non-union steady and practical 
workers, who if they were mem- 
bers of the organisations would 
probably successfully throw their 
influence on the side of reason 
and peace. 


& o re) 
Tariff Reform Revival. 


t seems as if an immediate 
revival of interest in the 
Tarifl-Reform movement may be 


Balfour be Discarded? 


With the price of living rising daily, with a trade 
reaction almost due, and with a general rise of wages becoming 
the battle cry of large sections of the industrial community, 


it looks as if some develop- 
ment will have to be sought 
after in the near future. 
Possibly a Government 
which brought in the New 
Patents Act, that excellent 
protective measure, will 
not, if the need arises, 
hesitate to bring in other 
measures of semi - fiscal 
reform which will bring 
the necessary grist to the in- 
creasingly expensive 
Government mills. 
t o e 

The Great Query. 
‘The question of the pro- 

bability of war is 
exercising serious minds in 
clubs, smoking-rooms, and 
country houses. One day 
last week when this ques- 
tion arose one of the 


speakers observed that he was glad that a Liberal Government 
was in power if the worst happened. As this was spoken in a 
great Conservative stronghold two or three listeners asked the 


RS 
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From “The Daily Dispatch” 1 


Master John Bull: My! if | were to let this drop 
there would be a splash 


AVIS 


Fromi' The Morning Leader" 


RIGHT AHEAD 


Late on Saturday night the Government succeeded 
in effecting a settlement of the railway strike 


reason why, and the speaker reminded us that during the 


“LAST WORD” 


THE 


Madame France: Zat, madame, eet ees Je dernier cri—absolument 
Frau Germania: Fery beaudiful, fery bretty. Bud in a robe like zat 


ze 'air of a skeleton would laff! 
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South African War when the Conservatives were in office the 
extreme Liberals were a powerful opposition who proved of 


the utmost service in encouraging 
and furthering the hopes of the 
enemy, whereas if a Liberal 
Government goes to war he 
believed that the Conservative 
Opposition would immediately 
close up and. support them 
through thick and thin, thus 
showing an absolutely united 
front to the foe. There is no 
doubt that there is some truth 
in this. The Liberal party has 
always stood for peace, just as 
the Conservative party has stood 
for empire, and the very fact of 
the Government having to de- 
clare war would silence all those 
who did such incalculable mis- 
chief in delaying the Boer sur- 
render in the last war. Rumour 
isa lying jade, and there is every 
indication that all friction over 
the Moroccan question will soon 
be ended. The exigencies of 
social reform makes every war a 
doubly terrible disaster. 
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AN EMPIRE-BUILDER’S ROMANCE 


The Marriage of Sir Abe Bailey to the Hon. Mary Westenra. 


Bassano 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE BRIDE 


After the wedding a reception was held at 39, Portman Square, lent for the occasion by Viscount Tredegar. Late in the afternoon 
the bride and bridegroom left for Rossmore, co. Monaghan 


Bassano 


THE BEST MAN BRIDESMAIDS AT THE BAILEY-WESTENRA WEDDING THE BRIDEGROOM 


Sir Leander Starr Jameson,whose From left to right: Miss Petronella Westenra, Miss Sybil Miller Sir Abe Bailey, whose name is 
name is as well known in this Mundy, Miss Cecil Bailey, Miss Porter-Porter, Miss Dorothy very familiar in the racing and 
country as in South Africa Leyland, and Miss Bettine Potter (centre) financial world in England 
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THE STALE ET 


Priscilla im 


NCLE MINE,—The “ Joconde” is 
stillon lier mysterious travels, and 
crowds go to gaze (why I wonder) 
at the four nails that mark the 

place where she used to hang. However, 
any amount of gazing does not seem to 
bring her back, elle est partie et bien partie, 
I’m afraid. Things are beginning to 
wake up in the theatre world over here. 
You can’t dine quietly at asingle restaurant 
in the whole of the town; you are sure to 
find actresses, great and small, sitting at 
the next table and discoursing lengthily 
about the injustice that 
goes on in the special 
theatre they happen to 
belong to. Have you 
ever met an actress who 
is perfectly contented 
with her véle, her salary, 
or her place on the pro- 
gramme? I haven't. 


% & 


he other day I was 
walking in the 

Bois with pretty Ger- 
maine Charley of Belle 
of New York fame and 
Wwe came across Gaby 
Deslys in the Avenue 
des Acacias. Of course 
we hastened to con- 
gratulate her on her 
wonderful engagement 
in the States, where she 
is to play at the ’nor- 
mous salary of 30,000 
francs a week, but voila ! 
she seems quite discon- 


tented about it and 
complains that c’est si 
loin la bas! Well of 


course one can’t take a 
week-end ticket to New 


York and back, but 
then if one wants to 
earn these fabulous 


salaries one must go to 
the countries where they 
are attainable. Poor 
little Gaby is evidently 
torn between conflicting 
emotions, and hesitates 
between her heart and 
her banking account. 
Rumour will have it 
that a clause in her 
contract states that 
“should complications 
arise in Europe necessi- 
tating the return of the 
lady the contract can 
be cancelled.” I want 
to know the possible 
nature of those com- 
plications. Mais voila! 
Gaby was mute on the 
subject. 


he is a pretty little 
creature you know, 
uncle ; those blue - green - grey eyes are 
really wonderful, and I have never seen 
such a perfect complexion in all my life. 
But to return to my subject—the com- 
plaints of all the actresses that one meets. 
I ran into pretty Delmarés at the Pré 
Catelan; she is grumbling because a 
chorus girl at the Cigale, where there will 
be a new revue in a lew days, is the proud 
owner of a beautiful head of hair, and as 
Delmarés_ up till now holds the record she 
is justly (?) annoyed that an obscure 


figurante should be allowed to exhibit a 
mane as glorious as her own. 


At the Olympia they are beginning to 

stage Rip and Bosquet’s big spectacular 
vevue, and as the cast will be crowded 
with starsthat all shine with equal bril- 
liancy they are all discontented and all 
grumble at their parts. Indeed, from what 
I hear most of these dear ladies have 
already torn up their réles half-a-dozen 
times. The fact loses its value when I 


SHRIMPING 


A charming study taken near Cape Grisnez at a French watering-place 


tell you that they already know them by 
heart. I’m glad—lI say it for the hun- 
dredth time, uncle mine—that I don’t earn 
my living on the stage, for really over 
here it seems to be dreffully hard work and 
so ungrateful a sort of métier. 


e i # 


By the way, the Opéra Comique troupe 

is back from Buenos Ayres. We 
shall soon see Marguerite Carré’s girlish 
smile and Gretchen-blue eyes. I hope we 
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JPAaris. 


shall also hear her voice, but as she has 
been doing her utmost to sing at all the 
performances given out there and let no 
one else have a chance to sopranise I 
fear that there will be very little voice 
left for us in the Gay City. Well, al! the 
better, lots of people will say; now we 
may hope to hear pretty Madame Her- 
leroy in the véles that have been so long 
withheld from her. Entre nous, dear, the 
troupe didn’t have a very big success. I 
really believe a naughty French playlet 
{rom a boulevard theatre or a revue, genre 
Rip, would have been 
far more popular. 

Fy # 


I am forgetting to tell 

you that to-day as 
I was driving in the 
Bois I met the great 
actor, de Max. At least 
I passed him; he was 
driving in the Avenue 
des Acacias. But he did 
not see me because his 
attention was divided 
between a huge cigar 
and a veiled lady. Oui, 
mon cher, a veiled lady. 
It looked so romantic, 
you know; that pictu- 
resque de Max, whose 
raven hair and eloquent 
eyes inspire les jeunes 
filles to day dreams and 
the veiled lady whose 
blue veil was not thick 
enough to hide the de- 
lightful gold of her hair 
— enfin, cela ne vous 
vegavde pas, mon oncle, 
Iam indiscreet. I must 


gang awa’ and dress 
now, beloved; I am 


going to the rehearsal 
of Max Maurey’s_ ver- 
sion of Pickwick, for 
the dances have been 
arranged by my young 
friend, Brouett. Besides, 
I want to see how 
Dickens suits the Pari- 
sians of a first-night 
show. <A_ la semaine 
prochaine, dear. — Your 
PRISCILLA. 


Lord Strathcona. 
he book of modern 
life contains no- 
thing more amazing 
than the life story of 
Lord Strathcona, which 
is a romance of success. 
The aged nobleman has 
at last found himself 
obliged to acknowledge 
that the years are telling 
upon him, and he is re- 
tiring from the post of 
High Commissioner of 
Canada. His __ pictu- 
resque and dominant personality will be 
greatly missed from the public life of 
the Dominion, in the building up of which 
he has played so important a part, for 
he has been in the forefront of almost 
every phase of business as well as chari- 
table endeavour. It is indeed wonderlul 
to think that this widely-respected and 
wealthy peer is no other than poor 
shock-headed Donald Smith, who when 
William IV. was King emigrated to 
Canada in search of fame and fortune. 
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CAVALIERI IS COMING 
The Latest Picture of the World’s Most Beautiful Singer. 


Bert 


MADAME LINA CAVALIERI 


The famous operatic prima donna, who will appear at Mr. Hammerstein’s new London Opera House. Madame Cavalieri, who is one 

of the loveliest women in the world, is an Italian and first made a name for herself on the music-hall stage in Paris, when she 

was engaged by the management of the Folies Bergére as a‘counter attraction to La Belle Otero, then in the zenith of her beauty. 

She appeared in London at the Empire Theatre. Since then, however, La Cavalieri has become one of the most famous operatic 
sopranos in the world. Her jewels alone, it is said, are worth the ransom of several kings 
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CLM, 


Constellation ‘<Coli.” 


A Splendid Programme. 

HE present programme at the Coli- 
seum is literally a constellation of 
stars, and what is more they 
begin to shine quite early in 

the afternoon. Asa rule, when the bill is 
cougested with names in enormous type 
shrieking to be the first to catch the eye 
on the hoardings, the “ padding ”’ part is of 
that order to send neurasthenic owls to 
sleep. One has cramp and lumbago with 
boredom long before the artists bounce 
upon the stage whom you had paid your 
money to come tosee. But at the Coli- 
seum—oh no, thank you. Even the first 


turn is well worth seeing. The last 
turns send you off your head with 
delight. The other afternoon the per- 


formance was of so excelient a quality 
and so thoroughly artistic 
from beginning to end that 
I felt that I should really 
like to call the attention 
of the management to the 
very garish programme 
they present to the mem- 
bers ol the audience. ‘The 
picture of four half-intoxi- 
cated ladies dancing what 
‘seems to be the cake-walk 
amid the chaste architec- 
tural nobility of ancient 
Rome is a type of illus- 
tration that ill accords 
with an entertainment in 
which Sumurun, a genius 
like Albert Chevalier, two 
clever artists like Julian 
Rose and Walter Passmore, 
and a highly-gilted vio- 
linist like Boris Lensky 
are billed to appear. Of 
course it’s only a penny, 
and the price is a lesson 
to other music - halls and 
theatres; still,a variety pro- 
gramme of such excellent 
variety is worthy ofa better 
cover. But I am grumb- 
ling it seems and I oughtn’t 
to. It’s the hot weather 
1 suppose. A few montlis 
of eighties and nineties 
in the shade could easily 
account for anything from 
delirium tremens to evi- 
dence for a divorce. 

% te 
The Coliseum Boxes. 
“Lhe “creature’’ always 

fancies herself at the 
Coliseum. ‘The boxes are 
most enticing. Either you 
are pushed forward in them 
for all the world to see, 
in which case you can show off your new 
hat, or you are hidden behind curtains, in 
which case the occupants of the stalls 
presume you have a lover, and that makes 
you a member of the smart set. In 
either case you sit there with great éclat 
and are so comfortable that you can give 
your undivided attention to the stage and 
not—as in most theatres—-divide it with 
the crampiness of your legs and the pain- 
fulness of your ——. “He kicked me 
twice,’ Mr. Julian Rose remarked, “ and 
he would haf kicked me three times— 
only I was sitting on it.” 


“boom” in 


it % bo 
The Lesser Stars. 

he first turn of the afternoon was 

a little lady named Miss Rhoda 

She is dressed up as a man and 


Paul. 


unabated. 


she looks rather like one only she 
bulges somewhat here and there where 
no man likes to bulge. Her voice is the 
timbre of Vesta Villey’s, and when she has 
finished singing her song she couble- 
shuffles a bit and then shuffles off. We 
were quite sorry to lose her. However, 
Mr. Frank Elton manfully entered the 
breach and sang songs to us at the piano 
—a performance which looks so delight- 
fully easy and comfortable but is fright- 
fully “still-necking”’ in reality. Mr. Elton 
is dressed a la Navy so we were absolutely 
certain to have a song about a steward and 
a steward’s manifold and sudden duties. 
We did. And of course we all roared. 
Is there anything quite so humorous as 
mal-de-mey unless it be a red herring or 
a mother-in-law ? Then on bounced Miss 


THE HUNCHBACK IN 


Who this year is played by Herr Fritz Richard with fine effect. 
superb production still continues 
The Coliseum is crowded every afternoon and evening 


Herr Max Reinhardt’s 


Lena Verdi, who came forward to mimic. 
She was very charming and very clever, 
but we should like a “close season” for 
Mr. Harry Lauder, Miss Connie Ediss, and 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. Miss Paul 
gave us Mr. George Fromby. In our 
gratitude the “creature’”’ and I could 
have wallowed in the dust. 
& % @ 

A Silly Piece Well Played. 
[Lhe real pudding began with Mr. Wal- 

ter Passmore, Miss Agnes Fraser, 
and Mr. Johnny Danvers in a short musical 
idiocy called Sweet Williams. The piece 
opens with pretty Miss Fraser singing very 
flat. She is a milliner who has loved and 
lost at sea. His name was William and 
for ten years ‘“‘mum” had been his word, 
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“SUMURUN” 


no one ever found out exactly why. 
Enter first impostor. Milliner not quite 
certain. Ten years ago is a long time, 
and a sailor’s life makes the face change 
as well as the affections. Enter second 


impostor. Comic love duet for the two 
comedians with the heroine singing 
seconds. Enter the real William; waltz 


refrain and curtain. It is all not a bit 
funny but it is very brightly played, and 
the music is perfectly delightful. Thank 
you, Mr. Passmore. 


% te te 


The Stars. 


“T~hen we had Mr. Albert Chevalier, but 

I am not going to tell you of the 
genius of this wonderlul artist at this time 
of day. If you haven’t heard him sing 
“Our Bazaar” you ought 
to be shot. At the end 
we had ‘“‘ My Old Dutch.” 
Both of us wept violently, 
and it was distinctly un- 
sympathetic of the Coli- 
seum management after 
having placed us in dark- 
ness ever since the begin- 
ning to suddenly turn up 
the lights when our eyes 
and noses had that red 
and wet look so pretty to 
read about but so fatal to 
the affections in real life. 
It really is a wonderfully 
human and pathetic song 
this ‘Old Dutch.” Hus- 
bands and wives who haye 
been quarrelling violently 
for the last twenty years 
suddenly clasp hands and 
return to the early days ol 
their first spring fever. I 
pictured the “creature”’ in 
lovely white hair all bent 
and double with adminis- 
trations to my needs. | 
know when she is old she 
will probably be wearing 
a wig and punting down 
at Maidenhead with a 
“boy,” but all the same 
for the moment she was 
the ideal “Old Dutch,’ 
and I felt out for her 
hand in the darkness and 
spiked myself on her hat 
pin. 


ut tt ae 


Still the Rage. 
II have not space enough 
to talk about Sumurun ; 
as you have _ probably 
seen it, what’s the good? 
But you may not have seen Boris Lensky, 
a most promising young violinist who 
by his selections shows us that he is 
content to be an artist, not merely a 
virtuoso, even at a music-hall; and 
that broadly comic and infinitely clever 
Julian Rose, whose old Jew is worth 
advancing a fortune on; and Signor 
Rodolfo Giglio, «a delightful Italian 
singer. They are items on a programme 
which from beginning to end is not only 
excellent but really artistic. In a week or 
two’s time we are to see once more that 
—I was almost going to say historical 
monument, but I mean the greatest tra- 
gédienne of her age, the one and only Sarah 
Bernhardt. She will appear in scenes from 
several of her more famous plays. We 
shall all be off to the Coliseum again. 


The 
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MACBETH AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
Magnificent but Gloomy Staging of the Great Tragedy. 


MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH AS LADY MACBETH 


The first night of Sir Herbert Tree’s magnificent revival of “ Macbeth’’ drew an enormous audience of all the social and artistic 

lights at present in London. The Macbeth of Sir Herbert is one of the best things he has ever given us, while the Macduff of 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier was also a fine performance. As Lady Macbeth Miss Violet Vanbrugh had some wonderful moments; and 

the scenery and dresses are very lovely. Especially good is the supernatural element preserved so impressively throughout the play. 
The reception was most enthusiastic 


THE TATLEER 


A Racing Notebook : 


The Doncaster Week. 


N the lives of many people who find 
pleasure and sometimes sorrow in 
their search for profit on the turf 
the Doncaster week is unquestion- 

ably an importantevent. ‘“‘It’san awfully 
big adventure” as Peter Pan said of life 
itself, and there are big ventures enough 
at this famous Yorkshire town. It. is 
more irritating than annoying, one feels, 
to be constantly reminded how only a 
lew years ago Major Loder picked up 
a Derby winner for a mere trifle of 300 
guineas. This was at the celebrated 
yearling sales. Other men have secured 
what are conveniently called bargains by 
investing the minimum in thoroughbred 
horseflesh and reaping the maximum. 
Senseless, the popular 
grey horse belonging 
to Major M’Laughlin, 
was bought for about 
a hundred. I have 
said that to be re- 
minded of these dis 
coveries, which make 
the discoverers believe 
that racing is the 
grandest thing in life, is 
to be slightly annoyed. 
That is, may be due to 


the intrusion of the 
green-eyed monster 
whose existence 


among racing men has 
been more than  sus- 
pected. 

e 
High-priced Trash. 
Following up the 

assumption that 
we are at heart a sel- 
fish lot, is there not a 
faint tinge of satisfac- 
tion when you hear of 
the long-purse people 
giving thousands for 
yearlings, and instead 
of being swans they 
are only common or- 


dinary ~ geese, and 
sometimes not even 
that ? Instead of 
Derby winners they 


are not even capable 
of winning — selling 
plates. I could retell 
many a _ harrowing 
tale of such a kind, 
how the 4,000 or 
5,000 guinea  year- 
ling has not been 
worth a dash, but one 
forbears to reopen sore 


subjects. Moreover, 
we: should not be 
popular with the 


breeders who supply 
the Doncaster market. 
The only people who 
are really popular with them are the 
writers that every year about this time 
fill columns in the newspapers with ex- 
travagant ravings about virtuous year- 
lings that must “of necessity bring their 
buyers golden harvests and load their 
bank balances on the credit side. There 
is no such thing as an honest critic of a 
sale yearling. 
& oa te 

The Lottery. 
7h Iso there is no such thing as a reliable 

guide to yearling buying. You can 
have more luck with a pig in a poke, for 
of all the baffling things in this world the 


first prizewinner is the yearling.  Per- 
haps that is why bidding for them offers 
such a fascinating occupation for the rich 
man who has the desire for speculation 
deep down in his heart. You can have 
your own ideas as to breeding and make 
and shape and yet live to see one with 
neither one recommendation nor the other 
prove top dog. What man, flattering him- 
self that he is a judge of breeding, would 
have bought a Sundridge yearling two or 
three seasonsago with a view to winning the 
Derby? Yet we know that Sunstar, who 
is a son of Sundridge, won the Coronation 
Derby and thereby caused many a critic’s 
word, printed and otherwise, to appear 
foolish to a degree. ‘The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the yearling presents the biggest 


MR. DRAKE, THE AMATEUR JOCKEY 


Unsaddling Tusculum at Blackpool after winning the Fleetwood Steeplechase. 
Mr. Drake, who scored three wins at this meeting, had a rather exciting ride, his 
mount refusing to take the final fence, but happily he quickly righted him 


gamble of all in racing, and the wise man, 
even if he be rich, is not reluctant to 
stand aside and let others go striding 
along into four figures in order to gratify 
their fancies and whims. 


s 


ite a 


tt 
An Awkward List. 
How many sale yearlings in recent 

years have won the classic races? 
Sunstar was bred by his owner, Mr. J. B. 
Joel; Lemberg, the 1g10 Derby winner, 
by his owner Mr. Cox; Minoru (1909) 


was bred by Colonel Hall-Walker and 
leased to King Edward; Signorinetta 


(1908) was bred by his owner, Chevalier 
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By 
‘¢Tihe Syce.’’ 


Ginistrelli; Orby (1907) was bred by his 
owner, Mr. Croker; and we can go back 
for years and years to 1890 (Sainfoin) 
before we find a sale yearling winning 
the Derby with the one exception of 
Spearmint (1906). The same thing applies 
to the Oaks, with the exception of 
Sceptre’s year, 1902, and the St. Leger, 
again with the exception of Sceptre. 
‘The case for the sale yearling is not a 
strong one viewed in this light, but so 
jong as the element of chance exists there 
will be plenty of animation about this 
important Jeature of the Doncaster week. 
Fs it 
The St. Pepe. 
tis the St. Leger to-day, and again do 
we see the leading horses represent- 
ing their breeder- 
owners. King William 
was bred by Lord 
Derby and Lycaon by 
Mr. Joel. Obviously 
the men of the mo- 
ment are these two 
ventlemen, just as they 
were in the Derby, 
when the representa- 
tive of the House of 
Lords did not emerge 
triumphant, although 
his King William was 
boosted into a formi- 
dable candidate, only, 
however, to be well 
beaten in the race by 
his stable companion, 
Stedfast. The latter is 
not in the St. Leger 
to-day so that there 
will be 
the stable to be misled 
as to the respective 
merits of the two 
horses. Similarly Mr. 
Joel is without his 
champion, but he be- 
lieves he has a worthy 
substitute in Lycaon, 
and it may be that 
King William will not 
triumph as was 
thought he would 
when the Derby win- 
ner was cleared from 
his path. 


ood 


Mr. Joel’s Colours. 
PX victory for either 

will be popular ; 
certainly it will be in 
the case of Mr. Joel. 
One does not forget 
the cheering at Epsom 
this year when Sunstar 
emerged triumphant 
That horse has brought 
luck to Mr. Joel, and 
his colours to-day are 


undoubtedly most popular. Moreover 
the public are sorry for him in the 
breakdown of his champion, and they 


will surely cheer again should Lycaon 
win, for the policy pursued has been open 
and straightforward, and many a small 
punter will win money. Prince Palatine 
may of course win, but in my humble 
opinion the best guide to take in classic 
races is the old one of form, and that 
makes out Lycaon to be a better horse 
than either King William or Prince 
Palatine, and because Tootles can stay I 
expect her to get a place—the virtue is a 
valuable one. 


no cause fox * 
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THE GREATEST LOVE STORY IN THE WORLD 


‘sRomeo and Juliet’? at the New Theatre. 


or 


Van 
Permons 


a! 


Foulsham & Banfield’ 
THE BALCONY SCENE 


Miss Neilson-Terry as Juliet and Mr. Vernon Steel as Romeo 


foulsham & Banfield 


THE TRAGIC END 
The death of Romeo and Juliet 


No actress, it has been said, can play Juliet until she is old enough to play the nurse. Miss Neilson-Terry, however, came out of the ordeal 

with great credit to herself and to the famous theatrical family of which she is one of the most prom:sing members. The mise-en-scéne at the 

New Theatre is very elaborate and beautiful, while the acting—especially the Mercutio of Mr. Louis Calvert—is particularly fine. The success 

of Mr. Fred Terry’s beautiful revival of this the greatest love story in the world is thus assured. It should fill the New Theatre for many 
months with, let us hope, Mr. Terry himself in the role which he had to relinquish through illness at the first performance 
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CCORDING to a daily paper there 
has recently been invented a 
lock so ingenious that it will 
only yield if- a particular air be 
sung or whistled into it. “It may reason- 
ably be assumed, however,” says “ The 
World,’ “that this invention will prove 
ineffective unless you succeed in pitching 
on the right key.” 
te * co 
t is a good thing for humanity that 
babies cannot say what they think 
when Cue teeth. 
i cod 
HAN: hare Srich had made a daily prac- 
tice of swimming in the sea at 
Cley to the delight of the visitors has, we 
are told, been “captured by some local 
fishermen. Presumably,” says ‘‘ Punch,” 
“because the regulations as to bathing 
costume had not been complied with.” 
# a tt 
ometimes we get on 
speaking terms with 
certain people only to say 
the wrong thing at the 
right time. 
te i * 
he following is a good 
specimen of an Irish 
advertisement: “If the 
gentleman who keeps a 
shoe shop with a red head 
will return the umbrella 
which he borrowed of a 
young lady with an ivory 
handle he will hear of 
something to her advan- 
tage.” 
married man is the 
noblest work of 
pom 
A atic of the femi- 
nine sex discovers 
that woman has at length 
developed wonderlul pre- 
sence of mind. “ That’s 
absurd,” says ‘London 
Opinion.” “ A century ago 
a mouse could get her on 
a able in three seconds.” 


& co 
A® 


infallible cure for a 
get it broken over again. 


? 


broken heart is to 


% 


ie Manners cannot be 
taught be they 
good or bad,” says a cor- 
respondent ina daily. “I 
have known a wealthy old 
farmer who had never been 
to school in his life whose 
manners would have graced 
a lord mayor’s banquet.’ Not quite as 
bad as mat surely, Mr. Correspondent. 
% a 
A! tainies may come to him who waits, 
And yet it’s kind of funny 
How things do hurry up along 
If you have lots ol money. 


ite & & 


# M usic,” says a writer, “ washes away 

from the soul the dust of everyday 
life.’ Now we know why the barrel- 
organ Bie is SO persistent. 


tt is 


V hen a woman says her acquaintance’ s 

new hat is “just horrid” the 
chances are that she will have one very 
nearly like it in the course of a week or so, 


tlhe 


hat the Devil’s Punch Bowl on Hind- 
head was the scene of a fire should 
occasion no surprise. ‘‘ This is not the 
first time,” says ‘‘The Evening News,” 
“that the owner has had a fire on his 
premises.” 
he only reason some men keep their 
word 1 is that no one else will take it. 
oo % 
Someone asked if early man was a 
savage. We cannot say very much 
of the early man, but the man who comes 
puffing into the station ten minutes alter 
the train has left generally has the 
gbDeaiaice of one. 


Wree you see a mache lover 
Blushing crimson in the face 
Each time he takes out a cigar 
“ There’s a woman in the case.” 


HTIVH aaHLO AHL 


THE BETTER HALF 


For the remainder turn this picture upside down 


ss Saxe gloves, perfumed and pale of 

tint, long and loose, are one of the 
crazes of the hour,” says a fashion writer. 
“They are extravagant, for they soil at 
once,” a little fact which of course 
endears them to the heart of every woman. 


i 


Derverse man goes to church to see what 
woman puts on and to the theatre to 
see what she takes off. 
cod e ti 


* A nother ‘eleven-tier’ wasp nest, this 

time shaped like a Rugby football,” 
says a Newbury correspondent, “has just 
been taken on the Woolton estate.” In 
these modern days even the much-abused 
‘wops’”’ must look ahead. 
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Weelk. 


man likes to refer to himself as an 
idiot at times, but it makes him mad 
if anybody else agrees with him. 


£22 $e at 
$s V hatever Mr. Balfour may say it can 
hardly be disputed that a failure 
to read the papers is the cause of much 
unnecessary trouble. Take for instance 
the item of news contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘A young Italian has 
walked to London from Rome carrying a 
message of greeting to the Lord Mayor.’ 
He might,” says “The Westminster 
Gazette,” “have had a quicker and an 
easier journey if he had known that the 
railway strike was at an end.” 
oy & ttt 
he number of women who flirt with 
their own husbands is perfectly 


scandalous. It is simply washing one’s 
clean linen in public. 
ie tt at 
he sensible man never 
complains. If he 


breaks his leg he is always 
thankful that it isn’t his 
neck. 

% i Fy 
[™ awlul glad we don't 

‘live in Australey,’ 
said five-year-old Oswald. 
“Tt must be awlully tire- 
some to have it dark all 
day and the sun shining 
at night.” 

i i & 
“7 his is carrying the 

joke too far,” grum- 

bled the professional 
humorist as he offered his 


wares to the twentieth 
editor in one afternoon. 
% m t 


“| ’m a bit fiery at times, 
mum,” said the new 
cookie affably, “and when 
I'm fiery I’m apt to be a 
bit rough-spoken, but you 
needn't let that put you 
about; with a little pre- 
sent you can allus bring 
me round again.” 
it i it 
man recently under- 
took to ascertain the 
age of a shark by examin- 
ing his teeth. The next 
morning the papers gave 
the man’s age. 
% i EN 
“ 1? ven the villagers,” says 
a report, “in many 
cascs want water.” “ The 
‘even’ is unkind,’ says 
“The Globe,” “* but perhaps 
the writer meant well.” 
e tt 
ccording to “The Lady’s Pictorial” 
the chin of the modern girl is usually 
well pointed “ while her brow has ex- 
panded. pee Geshe y Suen Nem Star.u 
“evidently one olf ‘the things she has for- 
gotten how to knit.” 


Puck” 


tt 2 & 
A ow shall we train our girls?” asks 
a daily paper correspondent. 


Well, about a dozen yards of silk would 
please most of ’em we should say. 


tt te 

ie What is home without a baby?” 

demanded the lady orator; and 

when an irresponsible bachelor in the rear 

of the audience shouted ‘‘ Quite quiet” 
she didn’t like it at all. 
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A PICTURE WITHOUT WORDS. 


TAI ARLE | Sime 


I Reni setae 


DRAWN BY GEORGE BELCHER 


A STUDY FROM LIFE. 
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BY 
RICHARD 
KING. 


Post-impressionism. 
T is a curious fact that in matters of 
art Londoners are usually tearing 
out each other’s hair when people of 
other countries have already decided 
to laugh, “take a drink,’ and make 
friends. Last November when tlie Graf- 
ton Galleries threw open their doors to the 
first exhibition of Post-impressionism they 
treated the event as if it was an act of 
special creation for the enlivenment of 
autumnal dinner parties. A few had, of 
course, already made the acquaintance of 
Matisse, Gauguin, Paul Cézanne, and Van 
Gogh in Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere, but 
these people had already passed the shriek- 
ing peciod and were inclined—in the face 
of a hysterical West Kensington and a 
howling Bayswater—to patronise, even to 

pretend admiration for them. 
t a 

A Joy or a Joke. 

he majority, however, went to Grafton 
Street to gasp 
and giggle. II this 
was the “new” 
art, they said, it 
looked _ delight- 
fully simple and 
easy ; for if some- 
one or other took 
your painting ol 
a haystack for a 
hippopotamus you 
could always de- 
clare that a hippo- 
potamus was 
exactly what you 
intended to pre- 
sent. You had 
only to throw the 
paint pot at 
canvas, they cried, 
to call the result 
an ‘impression ” 
of a spring salad 
or sunrise in the 
Alps. No one 
could dispute it. 
Had you not “ ex- 
pressed” yourself, 
and is not “ ex- 
pression,’ as Mr. 
Lewis Hind tells 
us in his very 


“THE CHILD,” 


entertaining and 
interesting book 
on; Lhe; Post 


Impressionists’? (Methuen), “the aim of 


all art’? 
& 


th 


An Illuminating Book. 
Bt all this, of course, is mere frivolity. 

What is important is that Mr. Hind 
is one of the most readable critics on art 
that we possess, and that his new book is at 
once very suggestive, illuminating, and 
thoroughly interesting from beginning to 
end. Unlike so many critics he does not 
set out to scold the reader. “I do not 
think that we are ever convinced by ser- 
mons,” he writes, and this prejudices them 
in his favour from the first page, even in 
the face of many assertions which they 
would love to contradict flatly or at least 
enter into a discussion upon. His book 
is more like a voyage of discovery than a 
didactic on what one should see and 
admire in the “new” art. The result is 
lascinating. Figuratively speaking he 
takes us by the hand, telling us the while 


BY JACOB EPSTEIN 


his impressions as he goes along. In the 
other hand he carries neither bombs nor 
butter. He does not desire to abuse or to 
ridicule or to be hysterical with praise. 
All he aims for is to understand, and it is 
only by attempting to understand the 
aims of the Post Impressionists that one 
can hope to appreciate either their efforts 
or their ideals. At first sight I must own 
their pictures made me jump—that perhaps 
was their intention—but my. movement 
was not caused by the novelty of my 
impressions but merely at the humorous 
idea of being asked to take them seriously. 
te co & 
Another Side of Art—the Mental 
Impression. 
{ Mr. Hind had lectured me I am sure 
I should not have grasped his “ point 
of view’ nearly so easily—or let me add 
so willingly—as I did through his enter- 
taining persuasion and good-humoured 
banter. Hesums up the Post-impressionist 
movement thus: ‘‘ Orthodox art is paint- 
ing the effect of things, Impressionism 
is painting the effect of things, and Post- 
impressionism is painting the psycho- 


Two illustrations included in Mr. C. Lewis Hind’s interesting new book, ‘‘ The Post 
Impressionists,’”’ just published by Messrs. Methuen 


logical feeling or sensation of things. Or 
more briefly, the old way was representa- 
tion, the new way is expression.” It is 
not a question of which side of art is the 
greater or the more comprehensive. The 
question is that there is this side of art, 
and it is as important as that to which 
the world is already accustomed. As 
regards its future influence he writes: 
“What next? The larger life, the uni- 
versal life, the life where the seemingly 
little may be truly great. When the aim 
of the explorer in art is significance by 
the stages of plastic mass, line, and 
colour; when he disregards science and 
tries to express his subconscious emotions ; 
when he ignores the model and mere 
representation of nature and endeavours 
to state rhythmically, decoratively, the 
significance of what he has seen and 
remembered the result is interesting, 
amusing, stimulating, and pleasant as 
well as disturbing to the mind and soul. 
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Such explorations may lead toa day wlin 
art shall be universal, expressing all life, 
the daily walk as well as the month’s 
holiday, buying a piece of finery as well 
as burying a child. It is born of the 
imagination. It is the painting of trained 
memory.” The book is plentifully illus- 
trated, and at times the reproductions are 
preferable to the original as far as the 
uninitiated eye goes. In reviewing Post- 
impressionism, however, we must forget 
all previously-conceived canons of colour 
and beauty. We must not look at these 
pictures to find an answering ‘‘call”’ in 
ourselves but only as a_ psychological 
revelation of the artist at the moment 
when the subject passed across his mental 
vision. 
it tt & 

Thoughts from. ‘‘ The Post Impressionists.” 
“ T) xpression, not beauty, is the aim of 

art. Beauty occurs. Expression 
happens—must happen.” 

“Art is not beauty. It is expression ; 
it is always decorative and emotional.” 

“In the ideal state the critic of art 
will be unacquainted with artists.” 

“The world 
that is felt “jis 
greater than the 
world that is 
seen.” 

“To see the 
good in a thing is 
to give a lilt to 
life.” 

“Tt is always 
the imitators who 
outrage and then 


latigue a move- 
ment.” 

“When an 
idea has been 


expressed perlectly 
in one art nothing 
is gained by trans- 


lating it into 
another.” 
@ 
A Second 
Selection. 
{ter the phe- 
nomenal 
success of ‘ Let- 
ters to my Son” 
it was only 
natural in this 
somewhat com- 


mercial age that 
“More Letters to 
my Son” (Chap- 
man and Hall) 
should make their appearance as soon 
as politic. However inevitable one can 
only deplore the fact—yes, in spite of 
a second yery pretty book. “ Letters 
to my Son” —so delicate in their 
sentiment, so pathetic in their mother 
love, and so exquisite as a revelation of 
a woman’s heart at that period imme- 
diately preceding the birth of her lirst 
child—was one of the most lovable little 
books I had met fora long, a very long, 
time. I prayed inwardly that, in spite of 
their success with the reading public, the 
authoress would refrain from cheapening 
the idea by giving it a second bundle of 
maternal cravings. To write a book of 
the kind of “ Letters to my Son” should 
only be done once. 
aie tt tit 

Good, but Not so Good. 
- Mere Letters to my Son” suffers some- 

what from the fact that the charm 
of the initial idea has already evaporated. 


(Continued on p. 302) 
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A SOCIAL BOMBSHELL FOR 


Literary 


SAXONY 


Resuscitation of their Banished Princess. 


Dover Street Studios 
PRINCESS LOUISA OF TUSCANY, THE EX-CROWN PRINCESS OF SAXONY 


Whose memoirs under the title of “‘My Own Story” are to be published immediately by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. After an unbroken 
silence of ten years the princess will lift the veil of state secrecy and give the world the true story of the events which led 
up to and followed her dramatic departure from Dresden and ultimate banishment from Saxony. Her book, which has been eagerly 

awaited in all parts of the world, should prove one of the most sensational autobiographies of modern times 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


They are, however, charmingly written, 
as charmingly written as were the first 
letters. Their chief fault — inevitable 
under the circumstances—is that repetition 
has rendered their sentiment a trifle cheap. 
There is, however, a beautiful little 
chapter on “ An Endless Chain” in which 
this mother-to-be suddenly realises that 
all the powdered-haired ladies whose por- 
traits hang on the walls “sat, as I now, 
making her baby’s clothes and dreaming 
her dreams. And some day the 
time will come when a woman will stand 
and look at me in my frame and wonder 
what it was like to live in those days.” 
The little chapters on ‘Giving in Mar- 
riage,” “ Womanand Love,’ and “ A House- 
warming ’’ are also delightfully pretty. 
Indeed, the whole book has 
an undoubted charm, the 
charm of a sweet woman’s 
mind, and her hopes for her 
unborn son who is to be her 
pride. 
Future Hopes. 
liver, the husband, also 
figures in this second 
volume ol letters, but he has 
become too tiresomely per- 
fect for words. For the rest 
it is still the son who fills 
the mother’s world. ‘‘ Child,” 
she concludes, ‘“‘ whatever life 
gives or denies vou you must 
give ita song. Not thesong 
of your own prowess nor 
your own woes, but the song 
of fellowship and kinship 
with the world; such a song 
as when they hear it will 
remind men of their joys and 
sorrows and loves and hopes 
and passions of their own 
lives; such a song as when 
they are desolate will put a 
hand upon their shoulders, 
and when they have given 
up will make them go on 
again.” Thus this second 
volume of letters ends. It 
is not equal to the first, but 
all the same it is very, very 


sweet. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that there will be no 
more. The first batch of 


letters were exquisite. The 
second batch have somewhat 
cheapened their sentiment. 
A third volume would turn 
the theme into a joke. 
ocd 3 % 
Thoughts from ‘‘ More 
Letters to my Son.” 
‘A ‘The some day one doesn’t 
want one always puts 
a conveniently long distance 
off.” 

“Everything that is worth having has 
got to be paid for. But if one can only 
remember in time that everything worth 
having is worth paying for one learns, 
in time, to pay with an air and not with 
a haggle.” 

“Men will help the world of women 
much better by thinking of them 
chivalrously than of them inordinately.” 


* % 

Widows. 
The world does not know what it owes 

to widows. They are the walking 
embodiment of the success of matrimony. 
I rarely meet one who, Heaven having 
broken her chain, does not soon after set 
about to forge her shackles anew. It 


may be, of course, that having once 
tasted blood as it were scalps become a 
necessity. At any rate when a widow is 
on the war path—as she so often is—no 
bachelor is safe. “Thus when I picked up 
Mrs. Mary Mann’s delightful new story, 
“There was a Widow” (Methuen), I 
expected a series of scenes through which 
a crépe bonnet and a suspicion of French 
‘“‘undies”’ flaunted to the dismay of the 
hunting débutante and the delight of 
a fleeing army of eligibles. Instead of 
that I found a quiet, pathetic, humorous 
and interesting little story of a poor 
young widow who sets out after the 
death of her husband to face a new world 
without a penny and allalone. She is a 
kind of twentieth-century Amelia Sedley. 


HOLLAND’S FUTURE QUEEN 


The latest photograph of little Princess Juliana 


Poverty. 
think [| must be very conservative, but 
there are certain things which always 
seem to jar, even in the most delightful 
story. I don’t mind how many times the 
hero and heroine get murdered, or how 
many grim tragedies of a passionate order 
hunt them down to torture them alive; 
but when once they lose all their money I 
begin to feel uncomfortable and start to 
finger the concluding pages, where | pre- 
sume all comes right. I must say I do 
like my hero and heroine to know where 
their next meal is coming from, ‘They 
can be flayed alive for all I care, but as 
long as they are flayed in an easy chair, 
as it were, I can still continue to grin and 
bear it. Now Mrs. Mann’s tale starts 
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thus: ‘‘ When Julia Delane awoke on the 
morning after her husband’s funeral she 
opened her eyes on a world in which she 
had no longer the wherewithal to buy 
herself and her children bread.” 
Ea ea * 

Bright, Interesting, and Readable. 
Apart from the interest of the plot 

“There was a Widow” is most 
noticeable for the naturalness of its 
characters. Not a single person who 
flits through the pages is unreal. One 
sees, one knows them all. The widow 
with her three children and her hopeless- 
ness in face of a penniless future are 
absolutely true to life. She will willingly 
give up two of the servants, the motor, 
the chauffeur; she will even try and 
live with one general ser- 
vant. Oh she is so willing 
and ready to economise. 
“And who is going to pay 
the general and the nurse ? 
To pay the house rent? To 
pay the butcher and baker ?”’ 
storms the lawyer brother, 
who sees he will be obliged 
to contribute something him- 
self and feels aggrieved that 
his brother-in-law was so 
selfish as to die just when 
his affairs were in a_ very 
precarious condition. More- 
over his sister and her 
husband had always sniffed 
rather at his commonplace 
wife so he felt quite justified 
in putting things plainly. 

% th tt 
A Happy Way Out. 

ut it all comes right in * 

the end, and this widow, 
who only needs to be petted 
and taken care of and to 
have her children round her, 
finds at last that comlort 
which for such a nature as 
hers is its by rights. But 
meanwhile we have a series 
of clever scenes, so human, 
so natural, and so interesting 
and amusing that “ There 
was a Widow” ranks among 
the most readable books of 
the year. One lives in it, 
too, after the book is finally 
closed. One thinks of poor 
Julia and her gentle in- 
capacity, the manly boor, 
Dr. Burdon, the “cat,” 
Alice, the ponderous Lati- 
mer, and the delightful chil- 
dren as well as all the other 


ining who 

Guy de Cor entertaining people 
create all the unnecessary 
mischief. Of course the 


plot has rather the air of a 

theatrical farce at times— 
most of Mrs. Mann’s stories have—but in 
spite of a few surprisingly unreal moments 
the characters of the tale make it wonder- 
fully vivid and lifelike. 

e e Ea 
Thoughts from ‘‘ There was a Widow.” 
“ Tt is dithcult to be frank and at the 
same time agreeable.” 

“The belongings of the absent have 
a terrible power to smite the heart.” 

“Tt would be a strange and wonderful 
man who would go for long without 
making a woman cry.” 

‘““ When a constitutionally timid person, 
driven by compelling circumstances, over- 
comes his natural shrinking, he is like to 
prove himself not only courageous, but 
bold; not only bold, but rash.” 
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HOME FROM HOME. By S. Hebbiethwaite. 


Neighbour: Hullo, Jenkins, how are you? MHaven’t seen you in the garden for quite a time, and 
you never come and see the wife and me now. Why is it? 

Jenkins: Well, the fact is, old chap, that it’s not through ill will or bad feeling, or anything like that 
you know, only you and Mrs. Possmore have borrowed so many things from me that when I see your 
place it makes me feel quite homesick 
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LADY to see you, sir.” 
Mr. Jack Charman, dawdling 
over a rather late breakfast, met, 
the eyes of his man in some 
surprise. 

“Eh,” he said. ‘Who is she?” 

‘* She refused her name, sir, but I think 
it is Miss Fairfax.” 

Charman stared at the other’s inex- 
pressive face in astonishment, for although 
Letitia Fairfax hada reputation for doing 
extraordinary things it was difficult to 
imagine what could bring her to his 
bachelor chambers before eleven o'clock 
in the morning. Not that he felt any 
disinclination to see her; on the contrary, 
it would have given him pleasure to 
behold her at any hour of the day or 
night. 

A few moments later she entered with 
her usual impetuous vivacity. In her 
obvious excitement she made a radiant 
picture, and not for the first time it be- 
came necessary for Charman to put a rein 
on his feelings. 

‘“ Now,” she exclaimed as soon as the 
man had closed the door, 
“you needn’t tell me I ought 
not to be here because I’m 
perfectly aware of that, and 
besides I haven’t a second to 
waste.” 

“Ts there anything I can 
do?” 

“Why, of course,’ she 
answered swiftly. “If Lord 
Chessington or anyone else 
asks you are to say you took 
me to supper at Frascati’s a 
week ago last night. You 
quite understand ?”’ 

“Not the least little bit,”’ 
averred Charman. 

“You took me to supper 
at Frascati’s a week ago last 
night, and — and we had a 
private room,” she insisted. 

Charman was on the point 
of asking lor some kind of 
explanation when the door 
opened and his man again 
appeared. 

“Lord Chessington,’ he 
began, when the gir! raised a 
pair of alarmed eyes to his 
master’s face. 

“ Ohdear !”’ she exclaimed, 
“whatever is to become of 
me?” 

Without a word the well- 
trained servant crossed the 
room and opened adoor which 
led into a kind of lobby. 

““T shall leave’ the door 
ajar,’ said Letitia, “so that I 
can hear how you do it,” and 
she raised a warning finger, 
smiling as she passed out cf 
the room. 

A few seconds later Lord 
Chessington was ushered in. 
No. 2 was a tall young man, 
six-and-twenty about, slimly 
built, with sloping shoulders, 
and very fair hair parted ex- 
actly down the middle of his 
head. Inside the head there 


Miss Ethel Dixon, who dived over twenty times in 

endeavouring to save two people from drowning at Yarmouth the 

other day. She comes from Leicester, and at the inquest the coroner 
remarked that ‘the whole town is proud of you’’ 


‘“Ghe Tatler’s” S. 


LETITIA TO THE 
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1ort 


story 


By lan Barshire. 


was little in the way of good grey matter ; 
but the expression in the pale blue eyes 
argued a simple honesty of purpose and 
a composition into which vice had not 
entered in the smallest or any form. He 
was engaged, as Charman knew, to Alma 
Carruthers, the one intimate female friend 
of Letitia Fairfax. 

“Most awfully glad I’ve caught you 
in, Charman,” his lordship said as they 
shook hands. ‘ You'll think it’s a funny 
sort of question I’m going to ask you. I 
just want to know whether you took Miss 
Fairfax to supper at Frascati’s a week 
ago last night?” 

“Well, it is a curious sort of ques- 
tion,’ answered Charman, with a glance 
at the slightly open door of the lobby. 
“ Why on earth do you ask it ?”’ 

Chessington hesitated, evidently em- 
barrassed ; then he began to speak in an 
agitated tone. 

“It’s to do with Alma,” he said, 
“and Gerald Borkman. You know, of 
course, that there was something approach- 
ing a scandal about them some years ago, 


A BRAVE GIRL BATHER 
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unsuccessfully 


but it died down, and the fellow went 
away. Now he’s back again, and—and 
last night something happened. Old 
Cockran— you know him ?—just back 
from India, was introduced to Alma in 
mv presence. He said he’d seen her 
before—saw her coming down from the 
private supper-rooms at Frascati’s a week 
ago last night. Iwas not with Alma that 
night at all. She denied it, of course, but 
Cockran was so confoundedly positive ; 
said he saw her quite close. When | 
tackled Alma about it she said it was 
Miss Fairfax whom Cockran had mis- 
taken for her. I know, of course, that 
they've sometimes been mistaken for each 
other at a distance; but—but that cad, 
Borkman, had been hanging round her the 
night previously at a dance, and I thought 
it sounded rather thin. I couldn’t sleep a 
wink last night, and the first thing this 
morning I went to see Miss Fairlax.” 

“What did Miss Fairfax say ?”’ 

“The same as Alma. She told me she 
went to supper at Frascati’s that night 
with you, and that you had a private 
room. ‘That's why I’ve come 
to you. You see,” fixing his 
blue eyes rather pitifully on 
Charman’s face, “1 don’t want 
to make a big mistake. If , 
there’s anything going on be- 
tween Borkman-and Alma I’d 
do anything rather than marry 
her. And yet if I don’t marry 
her I feel 1 would as soon 
pitch myself in the Thames as 
not. Butif you give me your 
word you took Miss Fairfax 
to supper at Frascati’s on that 
particular night whyI can eat 
any amount of humble pie and 
enjoy it.” 

In the fact that the Woman 
who above all people he most 
desired to please was listen- 
ing behind the open door 
Jack Charman realised that 
his position was an extremely 
difficult one. If Alma had 
been reckless enough to sup 
with Borkman that night her 
lover had assuredly room for 
serious complaint, and he 
could not feel satisfied that it 
would serve any useful purpose 
to assist in throwing his lord- 
ship off the scent. But a 
mental vision of Letitia listen- 
ing for his answer assisted 
him to arrive at a decision. 
Letitia in the scale against all 
things earthly must bring down 
the balance in her favour—at 
least, where he was concerned. 

Well)” he= said; ‘the 
sooner you begin your meal 
the better.” 

“Then,” cried Chessing- 
ton, ‘“‘it really was Miss Fair- 
fax.” 

“Since you have found us 
out I won’t attempt to deny 
baw 

The next moment Ches- 
sington began to wring the 
other’s hands. 


(Continued on p. iv) 
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PUBLIC SAFETY. I Wood. 


Grandpa Moth: Ah, my dears, they take much more precaution for the safety of the public than they 
did when I was a boy 
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A MIXED BAG 


Interesting Personalities Golfing, Re 


ADMIRAL SIR ADOLPHUS FITZGEORGE A RECENT MEET OF THE WEST 
Playing golf at Homburg At Scale H 


AT YORK RACES NICE COLD WORK FOk 


The Duke of Rutland and Miss Maxine Elliott, the famous actress A lady follower forging through a stream 
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AUTUMN SPORTS 
Racing, and Chasing the Wily Otter. 


VEST CUMBERLAND OTTERHOUNDS MRS. GARDNER 


ale Hill Hotel The best lady golfer at Homburg this season 
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HOT WEATHER AT YORK RACES 
Herbert Stokes, the huntsman, crossing a brook Lady George Dundas talking to Lord Lonsdale in the paddock 
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ANIMAL-LOVERS IN SOCIETY 


Beautiful Wife of Millicsmaire as Amateur Horsebreaker. 


TEACHING HER SHETLAND PONY SOMETHING FOR BEHAVING WELL ON HIS 
MANNERS MORNING EXERCISE 


Mrs. Albu is with her husband, who is the well-known South African financier, the present tenant of Knebworth Hall, Lord 
Lytton’s beautiful seat. She is very fond of animals, in particular the little Shetland seen above. Mrs. Albu is frequently to be 
seen driving a smart phaeton and pair in the Park. She is the fortunate possessor of a beautiful singing voice 
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BRINSMEAD 


MODELS. 


While the world has been marvelling at the rapid 
progress of the piano-player—the startling musical 
invention of this century—musicians and manu- 
facturers of high-class pianos, foreign or British, 
have no less been marvelling at the extraordinary 
strides that have been made in the perfection of 
the “ straight” piano. 


Attention has been especially concentrated on the 
new Brinsmead Models which are deliberately 
pronounced by musicians and manufacturers alike 
to represent in a perfect and complete form all that 
science and art, working in combination, have achieved 
in the perfection of the pianoforte. 


Here, in one case, is combined all the excellencies 
of the finest instruments, British or foreign, at a 
price within everybody's reach. Exactly how 
the sweetness and perfection of tone is attained, 
by what means the marvellous flexibility of touch 
is ensured, it is impossible to explain in words. 
To those who are interested to learn what a 
perfect modern piano is capable of achieving, 
Messrs. Brinsmead extend a cordial invitation to 
cali and hear for themselves the sustained sweet 
“singing” notes and to have the inventions fully 
explained by the demonstrators of the Brinsmead 
Showrooms. Those who cannot call should 
write for the Brinsmead 1911-12 Catalogue 
(sent free to enquirers) which contains a very 
complete account of these models. 


Payment by Instalments can be arranged. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20, 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


THE DATED ie 


Sold by all High Class Chemists. 


bottle. Fi 


GYPTE 


(Egyptian Queen.) 


THE PERFUME OF THE ORIENT. 


“The perfume of poetry and romance. It creates 
a delicate atmosphere of distinctive charm, and 
makes instant appeal to the most refined taste.” 


2/6, 5/6, & 8/6 Bottle. 


z =r a} 
| To be obtained from Boot’s Cash | 
| Chemists and all High-Class | 
| Chemists and Stores. | 


Trial Sample, 3d. stamps. 
Erasmic, Perfumers, Warrington. 


A VERY LIMITED NUMBER REMAIN UNSOLD. 


THE KING’S PRINTERS’ CORONATION 


souvenir Prayer & Hymn Books 


The only Editions containing SIR FREDERICK BRJDGE’S 


CORONATION ANTHEM, 
“Rejoice in the Lord, O Ve Righteous.” 


In Handsome SAS : In Handsome 
and = and 
Appropriate 20} ig Appropriate 
Bindings. 3 7 Bindings. 


Twenty-two Pes Twenty-two 
Diterent 2 y i Different 
Designs. xy , : HES Designs. 


Prices from 7. , ro Prices from 


4/4 RCs accent 4/4 


net. : Ad net. 


Illustrated ey Y ' Illustrated 
Prospectus | Prospectus 
Free on woe! Free on 
Application. se Application. 


Special Features of the King’s Printers’ Coronation Prayer and Hymn Books :— 
A Title Page Printed in Colours, 
Portraits of Their Majesties King George V. and Queen Mary, 
The Full Text of the Coronation Service, and, by Special Arrangement, 
Music and Words of Sir Frederick Bridge’s CORONATION ANTHEM. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


| The King’s Printers’ Coronation Souvenir Prayer and Hymn Book 


will NOT be Reprinted. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd., 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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LETITIA TO THE RESCUE— continued. 


“Mine wasn’t precisely enviable,” he 
said, ‘and even now I don’t understand 
whether you had supper at Frascati’s or 
not.” 

“Why, of course not.” 

“So that you told Chessington a 

“What was I to tell him?” she de- 
manded. ‘He entered my place like a 
lunatic this morning, but luckily he told 
me what Alma had said before he asked 
questions. When I saw that he evidently 
only half believed me I—I referred him to 

you. Itisall.owing-to that cad, Borkman. 
He refused to return the letters Alma had 
written him during her mad infatuation 
two years ago. ‘She begged and implored 
him, and at last he promised to let her 
have them if she would’ meet him at Fras- 
cati’s. She went, and she got them, and 
now—now this has happened. Of course 
I hated doing it. -At-the same time I 
couldn’t have. told: Chessington that 
Alma’s explanation was false from be- 
ginning’ to end and made two persons 
miserable, for I- happen to-know: that she 
loves him. ‘Alma and I have known each 
other for years and——”’ 

“ And that is why you gave. her your 
confidence,’ interposed-Charman. 

“ Please tell your man to get me a 
taxi,’ she exclaimed. 

“ Mustn’t I refer to the part of Ches- 
.sington’s conversation that concerns my- 
self?” 

“T think he is hateful,” cried Letitia, 
and then she issued forth holding her “and I shall never forgive Alma, and 
handkerchief before her face. Suddenly I’ve a good mind not- to go to her 
she removed it, and he thought there MISS BEULAH BINFORD wedding.” 


could not have been a more charming es: : Rae “ But you will come to mine, Letty?” 
For whom it is alleged the young American millionaire, “Twill leave it to you, Jack,’ she 


“T say, old chap,” he said, “ there’s no 
mistake about it, she’s an uncommonly 
pretty woman. When is it coming 
off ?” 

“What?” demanded Charman, flush- 
ing to the roots of his hair. 

“Oh come,” said the other, “she 
wouldn’t have let you ‘take her there 
unless there was some kind of under- 
standing between you.” 

“When there is anything to announce,” 
answered Charman with difficulty, “you 
shall be the first to hear of it.” 

“Of course,’ continued his lordship, 
“ Alma has always insisted that you would 
marry Letty Fairfax.” 

“Has she?” muttered Charman. 

“Yes; and although it may seem like 
telling tales out of school I happen to 
know she has been wanting you for ever 
so long.” 

“Certain of that?’’ asked Charman, 
forcing ‘a laugh for the benefit of the 
listener in the other room. 

“ Positive. You see she has_ no secrets 
from Alma and Alma has none from me.”’ 

“ That’s just as it should be,’ Char- 
man managed to say, and having wrung 
his friend’s hand again with the most 
extreme cordiality Chessington at last 
took his leave. 

“The coast is perfectly clear,’ said 
Charman aloud as his lordship’s footsteps 
died away ; “‘ you can come out now.” 

There were a few seconds of silence, 


” 


vision. 
“T was never in such a dreadful situa- | Henry Clay Beattie, killed his wife. The case is exciting said, her eyes on her hands, which reposed 
tion,’ she murmured. enormous interest in the States flutteringly in his. 


140, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.G. 


Mr. Bult has designed his new Sporting Jacket 
for the man who requires comfort and freedom 
without the sacrifice of style. 
Worn with grey flannel trousers it is 
specially suitable for golfing, walking, 
fishing, or with knickers, for shooting and 
cycling ; prices are moderate—the jacket 
with trousers or knickers, from 63/-. 
Those requiring dress clothes would do well 
to see Mr. Bult. He, being a specialist in 
these garments, assures perfect fit, comfort 
and distinction. 
Dress Suits (silk lined) from 84/-, 
Dinner Jacket do do. 50/-. 
LADIES’ BRANCH: 4, Maddox Street, W. (2 doors 
from Regent Street). 
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If your eyes could see 


the impurities in your present drinking water, 
you would not hesitate a moment to install a 


“Berkefeld” Filter 


which renders all drinking water pure, sparkling, 
and harmless. In use in all the leading 
Hospitals. Acknowledged by the Medical 
Profession. Awarded several Grand Prix, 


Gold Medals, and Diploma of Honour. 


TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE. 


SCHULTZE 
SMOKELESS GUNPOWDER. 


Established 1864 and still the FOREMOST. 


Ln 
SCHULTZE CARTRIDGES. 
The Best Powder in the Best Cases. 


Sportsmen should specify “SCHULTZE” when ordering cartridges, and 
thus ensure having the BEST. 


Write for Catalogue “B” to 
THE “BERKEFELD” 
FILTER CO., LTD, 
121, OXFORD ST., W. Ux 


Wholesale only from the Sole Manufacturers :— 


THE SCHULTZE COMPANY, LTD., 


28, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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“GElegantease’’ Corsets 
are a perfect foundation 


for the Modern Gown. 


Model 1.—A Hand-cut Corset. 
shaped to ensure absolute 
comfort to the wearer, and at 
the same time to produce a 
slim, graceful outline. Made 
jn cotton Panama, resembling 
silk in appearance. Very 
durable. Fitted with two 
pairs of suspenders. 
Price Twenty-one Shillings. 


Carriage Paid. 


Write for the “ Elegantease”’ 
Corset Booklet—it is post 


free anywhere. 


TOBACCO. 


The pleasure of 
smoking is a matter 
of degree ; most 
tobaccos are enjoy- 
able, but some are 
more sothanothers. 


A man may think 
the brand he now 
smokes quite satis- 
factory, but until 
he has tried 
Murray's Mellow 
Mixture he doesn’t 


AG y : 


WE illustrate two of 
the Latest Models 
inour famous“ Elegant- 
ease ’’ Corsets, 

Model 4.—One of the most 
successful models ever pro- 
duced for confining the figure 
without creating the least 
discomfort. Made in a firm, 
closely woven cotton Stock- 
inette; it has only two steels 
on either side, and is almost 
invaluable to ladies who are 
unable to wear a_ heavily 
boned corset. 

Price, including two pairs of 
suspenders, 

Forty-two Shillings. 


Carriage Paid. 


know the full 
possibilities of pipe- 
smoking. 

Coolness, natural 
flavour, refined 
aroma, are all 
there in 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW 
MIXTURE 


First introduced in 1850. 


D. per oz. pkt. 
PRICE 5 everywhere. 
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THe BURBERRY 


“Insures comfort and security 


in every kind of weather.” 
—The County Gentleman, 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
AND 
PATTERNS 
POST FREE. 


““GABARDINE” BN 
(Reg. Trade Mark) \ 
IS ONLY \ 
OBTAINABLE IN 
BURBERRY \ 
GARMENTS, 
ALL OF WHICH ~ 
ARE LABELLED = 
“ BURBERRYS.” S 
INVENTED BY SPORTSMEN 


The Burberry completely fulfils the varied services 
required of a Top-coat for sport. 

A WEATHERPROOF FOR WET DAYS, 
unequalled for its power to protect against the 
discomforts of exposure to rain by the supremacy 
of Burberry Proof. 

A DUST COAT FOR WARM WEATHER; 


lightweight and self-ventilating, THE BURBERRY 
is the coolest coat available for close days. 

AN OVERCOAT FOR COLD SNAPS, 
providing, by the density of Burberry Weave, 
luxurious comfort when “the air bites shrewdly.” 

THE BURBERRY, 
planned on freedom-giving lines, is the ONE Top- 
Coat in which the sportsman can shoot, fish, or 
golf, independent of weather and free from cramping 
restrictions that tend to lower form. 


BURBERRYS 


The Haymarket, S.W., LONDON; 


8 & 10, Boul. Malesherbes, PARIS; Basingstoke and Provincial Agents. 
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Eastern Splendour. 
OTHING more magnificent could have 
been devised than the costume worn by 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh in the banqueting 
hall in Macbeth at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
The robe of golden tissue falls to the ankles sur- 
mounted by ashorter jacket of the same material 
exquisitely embroidered. Seen in conjunction 
with this is the state mantle of crimson velvet bor- 
dered with embroidery showing a geometrical de- 
sign, in which the Indian jay shades predominate; 
from her coronet falls a black net veil. The colour 
schemes of the robes of the other figures that are 
noticeable in this scene are unique. There 
are the solt flowing pastel-shaded robes with 
mantles of a contrasting nuance. Miss Vanbrugh 
makes her first appearance in a dull red velvet 
robe fastened in front with brodequins imbued 
with prismatic lights, over which is arranged a 
scarlet drapery. 
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Stately Gowns. 


xtremely effective was the ballroom scene in 
the hall of the Capulets in Romeo and Juliet, 
for as will be recalled the costumes of the men 


Manuel 


A MODIFIED ‘“ PEGGY” 


as well as of the women during the fifteenth 
century were characterised by regal splendour. 
Miss Neilson-Terry’s dress in the first act was 
of silver tissue. The square-cut bodice was 
slashed in front with rose pink, the sleeves en- 
riched with embroidery of the same shade. The 
over dress that accompanied it was of the dal- 
matic character and was fashioned of rose bro- 
cade showing a handsome gold design. In the 
balcony scene the over dress was discarded. 
Another act sees this clever actress in a gown 
built on similar lines with a dalmatic of green- 
and-gold brocade, and to this she adds when 
she goes to visit Friar Laurence in his cell a 
long veil of yellow-spangled net. Oxidised 
silver shot with royal blue is the fabricating 
medium of the dress donned in the potion scene. 
It was made quite plainly with small angel 
sleeves of blue illusion. In accordance with the 
custom of the period she is laid in the tomb in 
her wedding gown of cloth of silver with a 
wreath of white flowers in her hair. It is inte- 
resting to note that Miss Neilson-Terry does not 
consider white appropriate to the character of 
Juliet and has avoided it although it is very 
becoming to her youthful beauty. : 
tt tt tt 
Concerning the Crinoline. 


“The great designers of dress have opened their 

doors and have revealed the secrets that 
they have been carefully guarding. The alarmists 
have heralded the return of the crinoline; as a 
matter of lact there are a few models where 
this idea is introduced, but even the creators 
have no faith in them, albeit the fichus and the 


Sw 


ruches and frills of the middle of the last century 
will be revived. The corsage and bodice are 
shirred into the waist in some of the extreme 
models, but even then the skirt fits over the 
hips, and all fulness and stiffness have been elimi- 
nated. The Eastern or Hindu influence is 
very prominent, the shawl-like draperies pro- 
ceeding from one shoulder diagonally, wrapping 
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A LOUIS SEIZE HAT 


the figure in two or three bold folds which 
extend to the hem of the skirt, while in others 
the scarf—beloved of the Eastern woman—is 
tightly drawn over the hips. The slender sil- 
houette is ever maintained and the fourreaux 
are tight-fitting, but the narrow effect is often 

masked by elaborate draperies. 
te & e 

Early-Stuart Fashions. 

everting, however, to the crinoline, there are 
many forces that militate against its ulti- 
mate success. A very powerful factor is our 
mode of living; again, it would take several 
generations to cultivate that slow and dignified 
step that the wearing of the crinoline ncces- 
sitates, and no matter in what guise the crino- 
line in past ages has been worn a small waist 
has been its faithful friend. Another style of 
dress that is making a bid for popular favour 
is reminiscent of the early Stuart. There is the 
over dress that opens from neck to waist, below 
which it is cut away to reveal a petticoat, 
which is frequently, together with the under 
sleeves, of handsome lace, while the over dress 
is of a rich brocade or velvet. The successful 
blending of ideas culled from all periods of 
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A FASCINATING BONNET 
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By Marjorie 
Wamilton. 


dress is the aim of the advance modiste as the 
well-dressed woman appreciates gowns of this 
character. 

Es tt o 


Ribbon-trimmed Millinery. 
‘The advance guard of autumn head-gear has 
arrived, and it is the small shapes on 
which the smart mondaines have set their seal 
of approval albeit there are a few in whose 
eyes the picture is finding favour. The modified 
Louis Seize portrayed on this page is of satin 
trimmed with shot ribbon and flanked with 
ostrich plumes. Attention must be drawn to 
the suivez-moi ends that lightly rest on the 
shoulder. Another idea is to curtail them and 
tie them in an enormous flat bow, attaching 
same to the upstanding brim at the back. The 
“Peggy ” hat still pursues the even tenor of its 
way, and in its latest guise there can be no 
two opinions regarding its charm. The one 
that finds pictorial expression on this page is 
decorated with a shaded osprey held in position 
with a smart motif of ribbon. To the right isa 
picture hat, flowers and ribbon dividing honours 
in itsadornment. Most becoming to a débutante 
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A PICTURE HAT 


is the bonnet pictured ; the flowered Pompadour 
ribbon is laid on quite flat, the ostrich plumes 
being arranged in a decidedly novel manner. 
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Shirts for the Sports Enthusiast. 


“[ here is plenty of scope for originality in the 

designing of the shirts for the sports en- 
thusiast as the arrangement of the stripes to be 
successful have to be carefully considered. No 
matter whether the material selected be an all 
wool, a mixture of wool and silk, ora _ twilled 
sill excellence of cutis a sine qua non. The 
stripes are in two or three tones with light- 
coloured backgrounds and are reminiscent of 
pyjama silk. The sleeves are frequently set into 
the arm-holes in a similar manner to a man’s, 
and the soft cuffs are exact replicas. The polo 
collar is a universal favourite; the collar-band is 
about half-an-inch deep, and the turn-over collar 
pointed and cut away to reveal the tie. Another 
idea is the bordering the ordinary upstanding 
collar with silk the same shade as the stripe ol 
the shirt, the tie threaded through the lower 
portion. The all-wool materials are also made 
in heather colourings and look exceedingly 
smart in alliance with tweed skirts and a knitted 
coat. Of knitted coats there is a well-nigh un- 
ending variety of styles which are altogether 
more “dressy” affairs than those of yesteryear. 
They silhouette the figure and are well shaped ; 
indeed, they supply a want in the wardrobe 
that no other accessory can fill. They are made 
in silk, wool, and mercerised cotton. Dutch 
bonnets and fascinating knitted caps will be 
seen in conjunction with them. 
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Madame Fanny Moody 


THE WORLD-FANy Ep 


CGNGELU > 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PLAYER-PIANOS 
As Supplied to His Late Majesty King Edward VII. 


When listening to a great Pianist playing some great composi- 
tion, you are impressed by three things ; the musician’s perfect com- 
mand of all the resources of the keyboard, his sympathetic touch, 
and the individuality he is able to impart to the music. Try to 
realise how delightful it is to be able to bring such a complete 
command and individuality to the Piano. 


Each of these great gifts is yours when you possess an Angelus 
—the wonderful control of all the resources of the Piano, the 
sympathetic touch upon the keys, the note of individuality. They 
are achieved largely by the marvellous and unique patented Angelus 
Expression Devices, the Melodant, Phrasing Lever, and the Artistyle, 
without which the greatest musicians have admitted that a musical 
rendering of all music is impossible. 


The Angelus Player-Pianos comprise Grand and Upright Pianos 
of the most artistic character, and include the famous Brinsmead, 


the superb Marshall and Rose, Knabe, Emerson, Winkelmann, | Nervousness, Neuralgia, 


Squire, etc. These makes of Pianos have been carefully selected on 


account of their beauty of tone, perfect touch, and durability. Headaches Influenza 
4 


You are invited to call and hear the Angelus, or write 


Madame Fanny Moody's name is so familiar that the popular prima 
for Illusd. Catalogue No. 42 of the latest models. 


donna’s cordial appreciation of the benefits she has derived from 
Ww Phosferine will be of great value and interest to all ourreaders. Madame 
1 ny Tanny Moody agrees with the great Caruso, Mlle. Ghita Corri, and other 
Herbert Marsh all & Sons E : well-known singers, that the voice will always be in first-class condition 


when the nerve system is kept up to its full strength with Phosferine. 
Dept. REM Angelus Hall, Regent House, < 


Even the most experienced men and women have a foreboding of failure, 
255, Regent Street, London, W. or doubt their own powers at odd moments, and the feeling arises from 


an exhaustion of nerve force. In such circumstances a course of Phos- 
ferine is invaluable, and the most convincing proof of its efficacy is the 
fact of its being used by nearly all the well-known celebrities throughout 
the world. Madame Fanny Moody found Phosferinea positive safeguard 
against nervous breakdown, and as a preventive of neuralgia, head- 
aches, chills, and influenza she says it is simply invaluable. 


A certain Preventive. 


Madame Fanny Moody writes :—‘ Phosferine in my opinion cannot 
be praised too highly. I have used it and can vouch for the extra- 
ordinary restorative properties it possesses. I have proved it in- 


valuable for dispelling Nervousness, Neuralgia, and Headaches, and it 
is also an excellent preventive against chills and influenza. One can 
keep one’s voice in first-class condition by a judicious use of Phosferine 
previous to fulfilling an engagement. Arduous work and incessant study 
entailed a severe tax upon my energies, and I have found nothing restores 
the balance as readily as Phosferine. We artistes do not by any means 
escape the effects of the ‘strenuous life, and for such your admirable 
tonic Phosferine is priceless. From my own experience I have confidence 
in recommending it to my friends as being the most unfailing safeguard 
against that dreaded twentieth-century complaint, ‘Nervous Break- 
down.” 


The Charm of the Antique P H iy & F E R Ny E 


There is a subtle fascination about genuine antiques, THE GR EATEST OF ALL TON icS 


and their collection forms an ideal hobby. Some 


of the fine examples shown in the Soho Galleries A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 

impel admiration in both connoisseur and amateur ak F : 

and a visit to these Galleries will prove of absorbing Nervous ae ie be Weakness Passtia Backacher 
interest to either. No obligation to purchase is Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness | Headache 
implied by making an inspection of these art Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag | Hysteria 
treasures and much information may be gained during Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anzemia Sciatica 

a casual chat with one of the expert attendants and disorders consequent upon a reduced state of the nervous system. 


whose services are retained for this purpose. 


GILL & REIGATE ur. The Royal Tonicggy 


(The Soho Galleries), 
73-85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Foie te batneen or Russia HL. the Dowager Empress of Russia 


H.M. the King of Spain I.H. the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia 
H.M. the King of Greece H.R.H. the Grand Duchess of Hesse 

“ The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London.” H.M. the Queen of Roumania The Imperial Family of China 

And the Principal Royalty and Aristocracy throughout the world. 


The 2/9 size contains nearly four times the 1/14 size. 
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EAREST EVA,—-The unexpected 
arrival of the fleet here has been 
a great excitement. Dazzling as 
the uniforms of the military are 
there is something even more inspiring 
in jolly Jack Tar. The duchess asked 
them all up to the house, and they made 
themselves at home at once and turned 
the whole place upside down. There was 
quite a flutter among “the chiffon” 
ladies, and I think they were rather 
annoyed as the sailors fell at once under 
Lady F.’s charm, and before the first alter- 
noon was over she was dancing hornpipes 
on the bowling green. 
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e sat down quite thirty to dinner 
each night, but they were not 
merely contented to play bridge alter, and 
mercifully flouted the. idea of 
round games. Someone sug- 
gested a fancy-dress dance and 
the idea caught on at once. 
The duchess, who when you 
know her is not a_ bit stiff 
really, set about all the prac- 
tical arrangements at once and 
left us to struggle with the 
clothes. To provide fancy dress 
at a moment's notice is no joke, 
especially in the north of Scot- 
land, but we managed it all 
right. Justine and I helped 
Captain H. with his, and every- 
one said it was the most. in- 
genious. He went as “the 
Order of the Bath,’ and we 
made him a kilt of one of those 
rough brown bath towels and 
fastened it apparently with a 
tooth. brush, whilst an india- 
rubber sponge formed his 
sporran. His glengarry was 
‘most wonderfully contrived out 
of my new, sponge bag and a 
shaving brush, and the village 
tailor was called into service to 
make a kilt coat of white 
huckaback towelling. I was 
very pleased with the result. 
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My own frock was very suc- 

cessful though I had little 
time to think about it. I made 
use of a black chiffon tea gown 
which I had and Lady F. lent 
me a silver-lace cap. From this 
1 arranged a long black chiffon 
veil which fell nearly to my 
feet, and I impersonated 
“Night.” Lady F. and one of 


A NEW HAT FROM AMERICA—THE 


~ des femmes d'aajourdbai 
et les modes de demain. = 


the sailors who has fallen hopelessly in 
love with her made two most realistic 
apaches. The duchess had her Shakspere 
dress here so she was all right, but 
mamma valiantly and successfully resisted 
the attack of the combined fleet to make 
her appear in anything but her ordinary 
evening dress. 
V e found some lovely old brocade 

dresses stowed away at the top of 
the house ; their colouring had lost none 
of its beauty through being laid aside, 
and there was a great rush to secure these. 
Victoria wore one, and you've no idea 
how well she looked poudrvée. I helped 
her todo her hair; she is quite nice really, 
and was’ most grateful when she looked 
at herself in the glass. The duchess is 
always rather dowdy herself and doesn’t 
bother much about Victoria’s appearance, 
and she doesn’t seem to have the knack 
of making the best of herself. I don’t 
believe she’s ever really enjoyed herself 


before, but the sailors were all so jolly 


and bent on everyone having a good time 
that it would have been difficult not to. 
co te i 
Fvervone was so pleased with the result 
of the dance that an impromptu 
gymkhana was speedily organised which 


Underwood t Underwood 


“ATTWOOD” 


OR “BIRD” HAT 


It is cone-shaped and fits the head snugly. Bound with a broad 
ribbon of navy blue, a circle of white plush comes next, the 
crown of the cone being of very dark blue velvet. 
are white with dark blue tips and are mounted on springs so 
that they move bird fashion when the wearer of the hat walks 
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proved nearly as popular. Even “the 
chiffon” ladies were roused out of their 
accustomed lethargy and made to run 
races. You would have laughed if you’d 
seen Mrs. Potter swept off her feet and 
actually wheeled off in a barrow and 
brought home a winner. That broke the 
ice, and for a brief space they became 
quite human and forgot their affected 
drawl and used their own natural voices, 
which was rather refreshing. 


e had an afternoon on board the 
ships. I had never been on a battle- 
ship before and I was [rightfully impressed 
with it all. We had all the workings 
of the big guns explained to us, and I 
managed to climb into the barbette—do 
you know what that is? I didn’t till 
yesterday-—which requires great dexterity, 
without barking my_ shins. 
Mrs. Potter, even after her suc- 
cessful efforts in the Gretna 
Green race, didn’t venture to 
try. When one saw all the 
jolly faces round one one felt 
quite gulpy when one remem- 
bered the war scare. I daresay 
lots of them are longing for a 
good fight,so my sentiment was 
probably quite wasted. Lots of 
love dearest. We move on next 
week, so does the fleet and 
Captain H., so I don’t mind. 
But anyway I'd rather be the 
one to go; it’s horrid to stay 
on after a jolly party and see 
the others all go away.— 
LETITIA. 


Madame Albani’s Farewell. 
(tober 14 will see the pretty 
spectacle of a great prima 
donna assisting at the farewell 
concert of her life-long rival. 
Madame Albani is then retiring 
at the end of a long and dis- 
tinguished career, and Madame 
Patti is going to help to make 
the memorable occasion still 
more brilliant. It is forty years 
since Madame Albani made her 
first appearance in [England 
in La Sonnambula at Covent 
Garden and took the musical 
world of London by storm. 
Since then she has sung in 
almost every big town in the 
world. By birth a French 
Canadian she has made Ing- 
land her home and married an 
Englishman, Mr. Gye. 
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School Outfits | Sa Debenham 


for Boys and Girls 


are our Specialty— | . a &SE reebody. 


our values in Juvenile go CS Wigmore Street. 
g , (Cevendish Square) London W. 
ST Sn ena ners OO SWNT OR Cnet maT TY 


Clothing are the best. 


ees hE Seah eS Bue Fomous for over a Century 


forTaste for Quelity. for Value 
WE illustrate two typical 


examples of our values. 


No. 654. A very practical Coat alee) Bee Wd = 
and Skirt in Black or Navy West 4 f 4 a 
of England Serge. It is plain, well ‘ aa i@ a 
cut, and finished, and is lined through- eS EP 4 a6 3 

out. A most useful Costume for lo Pod a) | ee We have made a special study 
School Girls, ages 9 to 15 years. Brae of dainty and inexpensive Tea- 
Size for 9 years, Price 27/6; rising 4 args . k 
2/- each size. In coloured Serges SOW DSc ave now in stoc ies 
or Tweeds to order; time required : Bh wonderful variety of these attractive 
for making, 7 days. garments, of which the garment 


No. 656. Well-tailored Coat and sketched here is a typical example. 
Skirt in pretty shades of Frieze or 


Navy Serge. The smartly cut Coat } ¥ \ is | q 
is lined Polonaise, and finished with Mee feta MODEL TEA-GOWN (as 
Velvet Collar to tone. Suitable for f \ jae P| sketch) in rich Chiffon Velvet, 


Town or Country wear for young aN { = 

ladies, ages 15 to 18 years. Price : ? with loose stole back and front, 
for all stock sizes, 49/6. Colours :— ¥ ie faced with satin of contrasting 
Mole, Purple, Brown, Reseda, and 2 wm 4 aaa 

Powder Bins eS | shade and pipings to correspond. 


Large collar of fine lawn and lace. 


Catalogues of Boys’ or Girls’ ‘Al Boe ; 1 
School Requirements post free NG Pe lige i & iy Gns. 


on request. 


In soft Satin, 4% Gns. 
In rich Irish Poplin, 83 Gns. 


OXFORD STREET 


REPRODUCTIONS of FOUR GREAT WORKS of ART 


By JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A., R.S.A., R.H.A. 
Exhibited in OENICE, 1910. 
Now Published for the First Time. 


Also 
Companion 
Pictures 
from the 


same Exhibition, 


“ARTADNE,’ 


a beautiful 
Figure Subject, 
and 


‘WAITING.’ 


“THE MOTHER.” 


PRINTED IN SEPIA CARBON. 


Size 12 in. X Io in., 2/6; 15 in. X 12 in. 5/-; 24 in. x 18 in., 12/- per Copy. 


PRINTED IN SEPIA PLATINOTYPE. 


SPRINGTIME.” Size 12 in. X Io in, 4/-;. 15 in. X 12 in, 8/-; 24 in. x 18 in., 17/6 per copy. 
Which has been purchased by the Luxembourg Gallery. 


Of all Art Dealers, or from the Publishers and Printers, EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., (‘‘P” Dept.), East Harding Street, London, E.C. 
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The Leger. 

ONCASTER Races are an event, 
and what the Derby is to Epsom 
the fifth and last of the classic 
races is to Doncaster. Yorkshire 

is a big county in which rich landowners 
are as plentiful as blackberries. The 
names of hosts and guests at the smart 
house parties will have appeared in the 
papers so I will tell my tale from a 
different standpoint. The Leger race 
dates from 1776, and was founded by a 
Colonel St. Leger. Like the Derby it is 
always run on a Wednesday, but this has 
only been the case since 1838. Of all the 
classics the Leger is undoubtedly the 
fairest test of excellence. Fillies are at 
their best in September, so for the dis- 
covery of the champion three-year-old of 
a year the Doncaster race is the most 
suitable. Many good stories are told of the 
134 great races on the Town Moor. Over 
a hundred years ago came the marvellous 
running of a horse whose 
exploits have added a pro- 
verb to the language, 
“Eclipse first and the rest 
nowhere.” And it is an 
accepted fact that some of 
the best Jockey Club re- 
forms before they became 
turf law have been talked 
over on the Town Moor at 
Doncaster. 
On the Course. 
© Wednesday — the 
great day—hundreds 
of special trains converge 
on Doncaster from all 
parts of the kingdom, and 
a noted feature of the 
scene is the way in which 
unlikely people appear on 
the course such as_ spec- 
tacled old ladies, artists, 
professors, Dissenting par- 
sons, Roman Catholic 
priests, and Church of 
England clergymen. The 
turf on the course is in 
perfect order, and no won- 
der as the Doncaster public 
have been excluded from 
it for months beforehand. 
The stands in the enclosure 
are many and make a 
curious study of up-to-date 
ways and manners. The 
old grand stand, a large and roomy one, 
is used by racegoets on payment of a 
good round sum which would have 
startled their forebears. 
several stands for the smart set, of which 
the so-called “ ladies’ stand” is by 
far the most exclusive. In it are a 
dozen or so of private boxes in which 
luncheon tables are laid, and which are 
occupied by a few notables who seem to 
have a right divine to their ownership. 
The town of Doncaster has a High Street 
a mile long, and its spécialité is butter- 
scotch, which in hot weather makes a first- 
rate thirst-producer. 
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Some Negatives. 
“Lhe house parties for Doncaster are 
brill iant, but there are as usual 
some “ might have beens.” Among great 
houses that do not entertain are Welbeck, 
Clumber, and Thoresby, and Nostell 
Priory is more or less uncertain. As 
regards Welbeck the Duchess of Portland 
never attends races, and she and the duke 


And there are . 


are now in Scotland. The Duchess of 
Newcastle is often seen at Doncaster, yet 
the clerically-minded duke never opens 
Clumber for such mundane affairs as race 
meetings, and Lord and Lady Manvers 
are not addicted to racing, therefore they 
haye no party at Thoresby on this occa- 
sion. Those who know declare that 
should the King at any time attend Don- 
caster his Majesty will most likely be the 
guest of the Duke and Duchess of Portland 
at Welbeck Abbey. 
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An Engagement. 
M: Richard Bethell, only son of Lord 
and Lady Westbury, is to marry 
Miss Evelyn Hutton of Gate Burton Hall, 
Lincolnshire. He was born in 1883 and 
did the usual round of Eton and Oxford. 
His belongings are well known in the 
smart world of London. Lady Westbury 
was a Tollemache, is sister to Lord Dysart, 


DEGNA 


A charming photograph of the daughter of the Hon. Mrs. Marconi 


and at the time of her marriage was 
reckoned a considerable heiress. Lord 
Westbury is a noted man about town who 
shoots, fishes, and is one of our best bridge- 
players. He hasseveral brothers, of whom 
the youngest, Mr. Albert Victor Bethell, 
is pérhaps the most remarkable. This 
latter was sponsored by King Edward, 
and like Lord Westbury is a clever shot 
and a good bridge-player. Also he seems 
to be an authority on Monte Carlo and 
has written a book, “Ten Days at Monte 
Carlo,’ and another called “ Bridge Re- 
flections.” The Bethells take the name 
of Richard as the founder of the house 
was a Sir Richard Bethell, a noted wit 
and a clever lawyer, who became Lord 
Chancellor and was given a barony in 
1861. 
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A North Aspect. 

Sra places have their ups and downs 
fashion, and this year on account 

of ie, heat we have gone in for cool 

localities. Any town that faced north or 


Vill 
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north-east has had its smart visitors. 
Such, for instance, has Hunstanton, 
Cromer, and Overstrand in Norfolk as 
well as their small relations, Wells, Blake- 
ney, and Sheringham. Saltburn in 
Yorkshire has had a lookin and so has 
Colwyn Bay on the coast of Denbighshire. 
Cromer is a centre of smartness. Princess 
Victoria olten stays there, and it possesses 
a patron saint in Lord Suffield, whose 
family place, Gunton Park, has its gates 
almost in the town itself. Then Lord 
Hillingdon owns Overstrand Hall, at 
present let to Mr. and Mrs. Laurence 
Currie. Sir Samuel Hoare is at Side- 
strand Hall, Sir Edgar Speyer at Sea 
Marge, and ‘the widowed Lady Battersea 
at the Pleasaunce. She, by the way, was 
one of the first who started the idea that 
a garden should be at its best when the 
London season is over—in August and 
September—so at this moment the grounds 
at the Pleasaunce are a blaze of blossom. 
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An American Bridegroom. 
M« John Jacob Astor, 
who will soon be 
remarried, has many friends 
in London and England. 
He is at once a soldier, an 
inventor, a mechanician, 
and a _multi-millionaire. 
He served in the war be- 
tween Spain and _ the 
United States and pre- 
sented his Government 
with a mountain battery. 
In his early youth he 
travelled abroad for a 
dozen years, and after his 
return wrote a book called 
“A Journey in Other 
Worlds”; and since then 
he has come out as a 
hotel-builder. In 1897 he 
built the Astoria Hotel in 
New York, which adjoins 
the Waldorf Hotel founded 
by his cousin, Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor, and the 
two now form one build- 
ing under the name of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. He also 
built the Hotel St. Regis 
in 1905 and the Knicker- 


Rita Martin 


bocker in 1g06; then he 
has invented a_ bicycle 
brake and a pneumatic 


road-improver, and he now and then 
drives a railway engine. 
ca & 

A Car Full of Millionaires. 
A funny story has been told in this 

connection. He once borrowed a 
working man’s cap and jacket and drove 
an engine that drew a private car “filled 
with millionaires.” He did a journey at 
the rate of sixty-two miles an hour from 
Paducob to Central City in the state of 
Kentucky, and then he returned the cap 
and jacket to their owner with a hand- 
some tip and rejoined his friends the 
millionaires. Mr. Astor owns a fine house 
on Fifth Avenue and a country place 
called Ferncliff on the Hudson which 
stands 220 ft. above the river. The 
Hudson as it happens is not a river 
but an estuary of the sea, and the tide 
rises 6 in. at Troy and 2 ft. at Albany. 
Mr. Astor’s sister, Mrs. Ogilvy Haig, is a 
well-known hostessin London. She gives 
many dinners at her house in Brook Street 
and wears a set of sapphires that once 
belonged to the Empress Josephine, 
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Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


EDITED= BY, 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 


(Hon. Corresponding Member of the American Institute of Architects.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE contains an important and interesting article on 


< THE DESIGN AND 


ARRANGEMENT 


OF CHURCHES,” 


By SIR CHARLES NICHOLSON, Bart., 


F.R.I.B.A. ; 


And also a valuable Series of Notes, entitled :— 


“MODERN CHURCHES,” 


By CHARLES SPOONER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Photographs of the 


The late J. F. BentLey 

The late J. D. Sepp1ne 

T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Sir CHARLES NIcHoLson, Bart. 
W. H. Brpvake, M.A. 

The late R. J. Jonnson 
Professor BERESFORD PITE 

H. Percy ADAMS 

Joun Betcuer, R.A., and J. J. Joass 
W. D. Caror 

BuckLanp and FARMER 

H. C. CorLetre 

Dunn and Watson 

GERALD C. HorsLrey 

Sir R. S. Lorimer 

Nicor and Nicor 


work of the following Architects are included :— 


C. H. B. QUENNELL 
EDMUND SEDDING 
LEONARD STOKES 
WALTER J. TAPPER 
C. Harrison TowNSEND 
Frepxk. A. WALTERS 
C. WHALL 
ARTHUR BARTLETT 
The late G. F. Bopiry, R.A. 
G. GILBERT ScoTT 
Sir Aston WEss, C.B., R.A., and 

E. InGrEss BELL 
TEMPLE Moore 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 
WaLteR H. BRIERLEY 
Basit: CHAMPNEYsS, M.A. 

and Others. 


RosBertT CHRISTIE 

The late THomas GARNER 
Hatu-JoNnEs and CuMMINGS 
Mervyn E.. Macartney, F.S.A, 
WILLIAM and SEGAR OWEN 

J. M. Dick PEDDIE 
LANCHESTER and RICHARDS 
CHARLES SPOONER 

J. and J. Swarsrick 

W. E. Tower 

W. F. UnswortuH 

W. H. Warp and W. G. CopwELi 
EpGar Woop 

GODFREY PINKERTON 

W. A. PITE 

F. P. WarREN 


This Publication is one of the greatest interest to every 


Architect and Clergyman who is interested in the Architecture 


of Cathedrals and Churches. 


Every Architect and Clergyman 


should send a post card to the Publisher of THE SPHERE 
and TATLER, Great New Street, London, E.C., to learn 


the Special Terms on which he may obtain this work. 
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GOSSIP FROM THE GREEN-ROOM. 


The New Juliet. His Majesty’s. : Z _ almost inaudible on the first night, but in the 
OUNG, handsome, with a beautiful stage acbeth, mounted in splendour with magni- famous sleep-walking scene she was singularly 
presence and a lovely voice, Miss Neil- ficent scenery and dresses, and some start- impressive. As Macduff Mr. Arthur Bourchier 


son-Terry is in many respects an ideal lingly weird eflects in stage lighting, will fill was the boisterous soldier to the lile. The 
Juliet. In the purely lyrical passages His Majesty’s Theatre for months tocome. As _ supernatural elements all through the play 
and in the balcony scene with Romeo her per- Macbeth Sir Herbert Tree is at his very best. have been preserved by the producer to perfec- 
formance was exquisite. Only inthe more stre- Seldom has he given such an altogether admi- tion. Ihave seldom experienced a more vivid 


fiuous parts and in the bedroom scene did she rable performance. 


strike a note of artificiality—almost in- 
evitable, by the way, in one so young. 
Taken on the whole, however, .her per- 
formance was a great success, and this, 
helped with magnificent scenery and 
dresses, a very adequate Romeo, and a 
more than adequate Mercutio, should make 
Mr. Fred Terry’s revival of Shakspere’s 
immortal love story one of the successes 
of the autumn season. 
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The Duke of York’s. 


he Concert in its English—or rather 
one should say its American—garb 

is a light comedy of no great pretensions 
with one or two tedious moments and 
several very entertaining scenes. It con- 
cerns a musical genius who is worshipped 
by all the ladies. He goes off to a bun- 
galow with one of the most frivolous of 
these under the pretence that he is leaving 
home to give a concert ‘somewhere or 
other. How his clear-sighted wife and 
the other lady’s outraged husband bring 
the truants to their senses forms the main 
theme of the amusing plot. It is admi- 
rably acted by Mr. Henry Ainley as the 
musician and Miss Irene Vanbrugh as his 
wile. Miss May Blayney as the eloping 
young wife also made a_ success, and 
Mr. Charles Bryant as her husband was 
distinctly good. The piece may develop 


MISS WINSOME DRUMMOND 


Miss Violet Vanbrugh was — sense of the uncanny than the various scenes 


with the witches. The reception was 
most enthusiastic. 


ut 
The Hippodrome. 


“Te London Hippodrome is one of the 

all too few music-halls where one 
is certain to see performers one has never 
seen before. It has achieved a reputation 
for novelties second to no other variety 
theatre in London. ‘The other afternoon 
when I dropped in I found as usual a 
singularly entertaining programme. First 
and foremost there is still the incom- 
parable Mella Mars, whose wonderful art 
appears more vivid and fascinating with 
every succeeding visit. A Night with the 
Sultan and A Terrible Dream are also 
two popular items. One of the turns 
which most took the fancy of the audience 
was that given by Miss Winsome Drum- 
mond. Miss Drummond, who has already 
done notable work at the Savoy and 
Lyric theatres, is now making what is 
practically her début on the music-hall 
stage. She isa very pretty girl, and her 
light soprano voice is distinctly pleasing. 
She sings: her songs with an art which 
will make her welcome wherever she goes. 
Zona: Vevey is also another artist who 
lends a great attraction to the Hippo- 
drome programme. In spite of the fact 
that the ovens of h—— seemed to be 


into a very fair—even a great—success. Who is singing at the Hippodrome with great success opened there was a big audience. 


Yet another 
‘‘Koh-i-noor”’ 
Novelty. 


Hard on the heels 
of the wonder- 
fully successful 
““ Koh -i - noor "' 
Pocket | Propel- 
ling Pencils, 
comes another 
delightful varia- 
tion of- the ever- 
popular “* Koh-i- 
noor.”’ The illus- 
tration shows this 
latest pencil novelty, open 
and closed. It is made in 
white metal (1s. 6d.), plain 
gilt (2s.), fluted gilt (2s.), 
and sterling silver (3s. 6d.), 
and is known as 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


**Koh-i-noor”’ 
DROP-ACTION PENCIL. 


Ask your Stationer to show 
you this latest idea in “‘ Koh- 
i-noor”’ Pocket Pencils. Also 
ask to see the “ Koh-i-noor” 
Pocket Propelling Pencils— 


made in many novel and 
charming styles from 9d. each. 
Pencil list free from L. & 
C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Koh- 
i-noor House, Kingsway, 
London. 
(Paris, Vienna, Dresden, Milan, 
Brussels, New York.) 


Zurich, 


GAN BE DEVELOPED by the new and wonderful DIANO 

method. It rounds the figure, im- 
proves the neck, fills all the sunken parts; perfectly safe ‘and 
harmless. Beautifully illustrated booklet sent free to all. 

Every woman who through sickness; worry, or any other cause 
lacks the natural development of Bust can easily regain a perfect 
figure by anew and remarkable treatment that quickly enlarges the 
bust to full proportion. It is a home treatment that ‘any lady can 
easily use in her private apartments, and is guaranteed to give the 
desired result without the slightest inconvenience. By sending your 


ANAGER, 


4 a 
y slight expense. The description is posted to you ina perfectly 
plain and sealed envelope,and you should have no hesitancy in writing. 
You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely the bust can be 
developed, and it will pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to do so. 


BROADWOODS, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


A BROADWOOD PIANO has a 


longer life and is worth more in the 
second-hand market than any other. 


It is no economy to keep an old piano 
of any make until it is so worn that it 
has next to no value. 


Broadwoods will take it in exchange 
while it is still worth something, against 
a new piano, and the purchaser will save 
the loss by deterioration. 


Exchange your old piano for a Broad- 


wood Baby Grand—cash rice only 
80 Guineas. 
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